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— Plexiglass of equal 
thickness transmits more light than ordi- 
nary glass. It is lighter weight, shock-proof and 
shatter-proof. 
Dome “floats” between a 
rubber gasket and 4 grommets to eliminate 
vibration. Gaskets keep out rain and snow, but 
allow for ventilation inside the dome. Ventilation 
eliminates condensed moisture which would re- 
duce beam intensity, cause corrosion and create 
short circuits. 
— Like the above, prevents 
vibration, protects against sleet and snow, 
and gives a neat appearance to trimmed edge 
of skirt. Ventilation and drainage is also pro- 
vided in this gasket at lowest point of the skirt. 
Keeps mechanism dry by letting condensed 
moisture escape which would otherwise fill the 
space under the skirt, rusting the roof, corroding 
the mechanism and possibly short circuiting the 
motor. 
fits low on the dome 
and does not obstruct the beams of light 
from the lamps. Removal of three screws permits 
dome and skirt to be lifted off together, easily 
and quickly for change of lamp or inspection of 
mechanism. Such removal breaks no necessary or 
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permanent weather seal. 
— lamps are retained by 
three metal clips each in turn attached to 
lamp holder by a single screw. Clips hold lamps 
firmly in place with filament vertical for most 
effective beam spread, but permitting other 
arrangement. 
— The lamp support is tubu- 
lar for strength, firmly attached top and 
bottom to the vertical drive shaft so that it is 
vibrationless. 
— The 2 conductor tubular in- 
sulated drive shaft also serves to conduct 
both positive and negative current from the lamp 
leads which attach firmly and rotate with the 
shoft. Twisting or flexing of leads is not neces- 
sary so that breaking or short circuiting is 
eliminated. 
— Contact of both positive 
and negative circuits, between stationary 
and moving parts of the light is maintained by 
spring tensioned brushes against copper com- 
mutators. Commutator surfaces are vertical and 
therefore self-wiping. This means constant, unin- 
terrupted current flow, no arcing, no pitting or 
overheating. Also using brushes on both sides of 
circuit prevents damage to bearings caused by 
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the best 


There are other rotating lights, but only 
one Beacon Ray! The difference is in con- 
struction and design and it will pay you 
to know what these differences are when 
specifying for your apparatus. Recently 
a nationally-recognized state testing lab- 
oratory tested the Federal Beacon Ray 
and its imitators. Out of 17 standard fea- 
tures tested, Federal proved superior on 
16 counts and tied with the second best 
on one (a minor construction detail where 
Federal was shown to be “more than 
adequate’). Beacon Ray excelled in cold 
weather starting, in resistance to vi- 
bration, resistance to wear, plus the 12 
important features illustrated below: 


@ grounded circuit. 
— The main drive gear is made 
of special hard durable fibre to assure 
smoother silent operation even after “wearing 
in”. Fibre against metal reduces wear on motor 
shaft and prolongs motor life. In case any ex: 
ternal damage jams motor shaft, the fibre gear 
absorbs shock to reduce or prevent damage to 
motor or other parts of mechanism. 
— Special shunt wound motor pro- 
vides a more constant speed regardless 
of temperature or voltage variation. Motor bear- 
ings are specially designed to assure instant 
start even in sub-zero weather. 
— Toggles permit in- 
stallation from “above” and “leveling” 
of light at minimum height regardless of roof 
contour. These toggles support the reinforced 
main frame of the light. 


Tapered washers in pairs, level up on 
any roof contour. These are the true “weather 
seal” that keep rain, snow and condensed moist- 
ure from getting under the roof and disfiguring 
upholstery. Even if the entire light mechanism is 
removed, the mounting toggles and “weather 
seals” need not be disturbed. 
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The city of Seoul, Korea, is a metropolis, and, 
as such, merits a metropolitan police force. Estab- 
lishing a dependable police force is a must in the 
rehabilitation of any country—especially one 
where unemployment and hunger, bandits and 
guerillas are an ever-present reality, as is Korea. 


Seven years ago United States Military Gov- 
ernment authorities set up the local branch of the 
National Police school on the outskirts of the 
capital city. They had entered Korea after 40 
years of Japanese occupation which left peril- 
ously few trained policemen. 


Today, the Republic of Korea Ministry of Home 
Affairs runs the school with the technical advice 
of Major Edwin Mercer of San Diego, Calif., chief 
of the three-man Korean Military Advisory de- 
tachment. Assisted by M/Sgt. Darrel Watson of 
Fairfield, Iowa, and Sgt. Robert Hassen, of Au- 
burn, Washington, both veteran MP’s, Mercer is 
responsible for the 6,000 police of Seoul and the 
5,600 in the adjoining province of Kyungi-do, 
which ranges as far as 75 miles from the center 
of the city. 





Policemen and policewomen 
training 


both get tough 
are used for patrol duty, traffic con- 





Editor’s Note: Photographs accompanying this article 
were released for publication by the U. S. Army Public 


Information Office. Pvt. D. F. Lyons, 304th Sig. Bn. 


(Opr.) was the photographer. 
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Sulding rt 
Police “force 


By Pfc. Lawrence P. Malkin 
Public Information Office 
Headquarters, Eighth Army 
APO 301, San Francisco, Calif. 


“Lady cops” in Seoul, Korea, who 
undergo the same rigorous training 
as male officers, practice the tech- 
niques of traffic signaling under the 
watchful eye of their instructor. 






ia 
trol and constant security guard on anything of 
the slightest value to saboteurs. 


The Metropolitan Police Academy, which sup- 
plies about 125 replacements for the police force 
at the end of each 90-day course, is modeled on 
the Army’s famous MP School at Camp Gordon, 
Georgia. 


Colonel Suh Ki Young, a long-time police offi- 
cer under the Japanese occupation is the present 
commandant of the Academy. He stresses drill 
and ceremonies, physical fitness, weapons train- 
ing and, of course, good old MP spit and polish. 
Two subjects are added: riot control—necessary 
because of the economic unrest and influx of 





Korean National Police recruits attentively 
listen to one of the Academy’s lectures. 
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people into evercrowded Seoul—and practice in 
rope techniques by which a policeman can tie and 
lead a prisoner without immobilizing himself. 

The first few weeks a police recruit finds him- 
self in something like Army basic training, hours 
of drill modified by gradual introduction to 
weapons. He is trained thoroughly in use of both 
infantry small arms and squad and platoon tac- 
tics. The National Police are a vital reserve force 
‘just in case.” To remind the recruit (and the 
graduates who come for a semi-annual 30-day 
refresher) of his place in a disciplined organiza- 
tion, students move from one class to another at 
port arms, on the double. 

Police work is not. all pavement pounding. Ko- 
rean students must master basic English and learn 
the fundamentals of civil and police law. Top 
lawyers from the Korean Prosecutor’s office brief 
them on whom they can arrest and why. The 
Army adds its own specialized training by send- 
ing in experts from the CIC and CID to explain 
the lower-echelon aspects of investigation work 
with United Nations MP’s. Almost all Army 
lectures and information films stress one point— 
that police are servants of the people. The Army 






col oH {i YOUNG 
INCIPAL PETROL ACK 


Colonel Suh Ki Young, principal of the Metro- 
politan Police Academy in Seoul, checks a point 
in criminology. The books were sent from the 
United States. The Academy is badly in need of 
authoritative works on police science. 


emphasizes the old Anglo-Saxon principle that no 
man is guilty until he is proven so. 

Fledging cops have to be able to give and un- 
derstand basic directions in “utility’’ English, 


must make a passing grade in each week’s verbal - 


test. Emphasis is on comprehension, not style. 
Some, however, continue their studies and go on 
to work as translators for the ROK Army. 

Right now the school, which has to contend 
with crowded, unheated quarters, is bent on im- 





These policemen, attending a refresher course 
at the Academy, go through rope drill review. 
The use of rope is a necessity in controlling pris- 
oners without immobilizing the captor. 


provement. Colonel Suh has gone to the United 
States to study the latest police methods. The 
faculty is looking for more textbooks on police 
subjects, both in English and Korean. 

On the day of his graduation, the newly-appoint- 
ed patrolman will be detailed to one of the local 
stations, or perhaps sent on for advanced traffic 
work. If he is out of a refresher course he may 
be sent to the advanced school at Pusan for radio 
or detective training. 

But no matter how far he has progressed, 
chances are the National policeman has started 
as a beat patrolman, at the pay of 200 whan per 
month, plus a supplementary allowance of rice 
and clothing. 

The old refrain rings true again: “A police- 
man’s life is not a happy one.” 


Community Blueprint For Traffic 


“How to Attack the Traffic Accident Problem 
in Your Community” is a comprehensive “blue- 
print” designed to assist cities and towns to or- 
ganize local forces more effectively for greater 
traffic safety. 

The 24-page booklet was published by the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John St., New York 38, and copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to that address. 
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President Leblanc Accepts Painting 
Presented [ACP By International Nickel 


Mr. Herbert G. Fales, left, vice president of In- 
ternational Nickel Co., presents painting to Presi- 
dent Leblanc of the IACP. At right is Ptlmn. 
Walter Dumanoski and Philias Barrieau. 


An original oil painting, “While the City 
Sleeps,” was presented to the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police on May 2 by Her- 
bert G. Fales, vice president of the International 
Nickel Company. Chief Cyrille Leblanc, president 
of the Association, accepted the painting on be- 
half of the IACP at ceremonies held at police head- 
quarters in Gardner, Mass. 

Explaining that the painting was prepared for 
use in full-page advertisements in national maga- 
zines and newspapers, Mr. Fales said: “Chief Le- 
blanc, we of International Nickel are glad to pre- 
sent this original painting to you, the President 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, as a tribute to the work of police officers 
everywhere. 

“The painting portrays a phase of the work 
of the thousands ‘of police who patrol at their 
peril the streets and highways day and night to 
protect the lives and property of others. All too 
frequently police work seems to pass unnoticed 
and unappreciated, perhaps because so much of 
it is unseen.” 

President Leblanc thanked Mr. Fales on behalf 
of the IACP. “This is a welcomed gesture,” he 
said, ‘to have you come-from such a distance to 
present this beautiful painting, symbolic of good 
law enforcement. 

“To mean anything to the recipients, a pre- 
sentation of this kind must be associated with 
something that has an every day meaning to all 
concerned. In this case the picture does have a 
meaning—it gives assurance that police depart- 
ments operate 24 hours a day every day in the 
year, and the American citizen can go to sleep 
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secure in the knowledge that he is being protected 
at all times. Law enforcement .... is a public 
service which, while fulfilling an immediate need, 
has an eye to the future, with ideals and goals of 
better police administration and public coopera- 
tion. 

“I am pleased to convey to the International 
Nickel Company the sincere thanks of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police for this 
gift. I am as eager, as I know our members will 
be, to have this fine painting adorn the walls of 
our headquarters office in Washington, D. C.” 

The painting, valued at $1,500, is reproduced 
on the cover of this issue. 


West Germany Seeks Safer Roads 
Through Eliminating All Speed Limits 


West Germany, with one of the deadliest acci- 
dent rates in the world, proposes to remedy it with 
more speed. 

The federal parliament has passed a new “‘traf- 
fic safety law” pulling off all speed limits for 
passenger cars. Previously drivers had been lim- 
ited to 50 miles an hour on the autobahnen (four- 
lane highways) and 25 miles an hour on secondary 
roads. 

Sponsors of the new law described its purposes 
as “drive faster—drive safer.” They claim the 
driver with the heavy foot on the gas pedal is a 
safer driver than the cautious fellow who clogs 
the flow of traffic. 

U. S. Army authorities in Germany dispute 
this. They say the Army’s experience and sta- 
tistics show there is a close and constant relation- 
ship between speed and accidents. 

The new law permits a driver to pxck his own 
speed, but it provides he “must be in control of 
his vehicle at all times.” And it holds him legally 
accountable for what happens while he is driving. 

Just as parliament junked the speed limits, the 
federal statistical office reported that the Ger- 
man traffic accident rate is still soaring. 

Traffic accidents are now killing 30 persons 
daily and injuring 600. During a recent three- 
month period, the country tallied 110,673 traffic 
accidents in which 80,132 persons were injured. 
This was 19 per cent above the same period of 
1951. 

During all of 1951 a total of 320,000 accidents 
were recorded. 

The West German Automobile Club says driv- 
ing a car in Germany “is 20 to 30 times more dan- 
gerous than riding a train and three to four times 
more dangerous than flying.” 

Aside from lifting speed limits the new traffic 
law prescribes jail terms of up to two years for 
drunk driving and punishment for being drunk 
in a car, whether driving or not. —Canadian Po- 
lice Gazette. 
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BULLETIN 
Re: Pre-Conference Study Of Resolutions 
To: All Members Of The IACP 
From: President Cyrille Leblanc 

One of the major duties of a President of 
the IACP is the appointments to the various 
committees. Chief among those committees 
is the Resolutions Committee whose five 
members are appointed on the first day of 
our annual Conference. 

This procedure has imposed some hard- 
ships because the members have other duties 
and not sufficient time is allowed for thor- 
ough study of the resolutions to be acted 
upon. In some cases the committees have 
had to make hasty decisions on their find- 
ings. 

In the belief that the Association’s interest 
will best be served if the Chairman to be ap- 
pointed is designated in advance of the Con- 
ference dates. I will, at Detroit, submit the 
name of Chief Alfred T. Smalley of High- 
land Park, N. J., sixth vice president of 
IACP, as chairman. 

I urge that chairmen of other committees 
and members who wish to present resolutions 
submit copies to Vice President Smalley long 
before the Conference dates (September 13- 
17, 1953, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan) 
so that he may, in turn, forward the informa- 
tion to the other members. 














Delinquency Control Scholarships For 
Police Offered By Institute At USC 

Twenty tuition-free educational scholarships 
are being offered by the Delinquency Control In- 
stitute, University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles, for the fall class beginning September 14 
and ending December 4. 

The Institute training course offers students 
opportunity to learn most effectively: 

How to administer a police juvenile program, 
using modern principles of administration ; 

How to understand the existing laws relating 
to juveniles and keep pace with new legislation; 

How to investigate cases of delinquent be- 
havior and understand the many factors which 
brought about misconduct; 

How to plan a corrective program for the best 
welfare of the child, his family and the com- 
munity ; 

How to develop cooperation within the depart- 
ment and between the department and other im- 
portant community agencies; 





How to refer cases to the various treatment 
agencies and courts in the community. and how 
to develop the maximum cooperation with these 
agencies; 

How to plan jointly with citizens and: organi- 
zation representatives in the development. of a 
community-wide program of delinquency preven- 
tion and improvement; 

How to organize and operate an in-service 
training program. 

How to interpret the department to the public 
through speeches, films, newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision and other media; and 

How to develop a public safety program to 
teach good driving habits and prevent accidents. 

Complete information will be furnished upon 
request to Mr. Dan Pursuit, Director, Delinquency 
Control Institute, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


FBI Launches Conference Series On 


Thefts From Interstate Shipments 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, has an- 
nounced that a series of more than 130 FBI Law 
Enforcement Conferences on Thefts from Inter- 
state Shipment was launched during April, 1953, 
and will continue through the end of the year. 

These conferences, which are being held region- 
ally throughout the United States and territorial 
possessions, are designed to treat the increasingly 
serious problem of thefts from vehicles, terminals, 
warehouses, yards and docks of companies in- 
volved in transporting goods. Mr. Hoover stated 
that such crimes involve an extremely wide vari- 
ety of offenses, including armed robbery, embez- 
zlement, forging of shipping documents, petty 
thievery and burglary. 

“In investigating thefts of goods which are in 
transit, the FBI and local law enforcement agen- 
cies are confronted with similar problems,” Mr. 
Hoover said. ‘Federal law authorizes the FBI to 
investigate only those thefts involving goods 
which are moving in interstate commerce; where- 
as the jurisdiction of local police includes thefts 
of intrastate shipments.” 

The programs of the conferences are being con- 
ducted on an open forum basis. Among the topics 
being discussed are methods of pilferage and 
theft, techniques of investigation, types of records 
maintained by carriers, and utilization of facil- 
ities of the FBI Laboratory and Identification 
Division. 

The FBI Director stated that in addition to 
FBI personnel, those attending the conferences 
include local, county and state law enforcement 
officers, airlines and railroad police, terminal and 
dock guards, military police and representatives 
of other interested agencies. 








Captain Henry Jensen of Rochester 
To Visit Police Departments Abroad 


Captain Henry H. Jensen, of the Rochester, 
New York, Police Department, accompanied by 
Mrs. Jensen, is touring 11 foreign countries as a 

eee special “good will ambas- 
sador for Rochester.” Ac- 
cumulating annual vacation 
leave for the past four 
years, Captain Jensen re- 
ceived additional finances 
from civic leaders to give 
Europeans a better knowl- 
edge of Rochester and also 
to permit him to study Eu- 
ropean police techniques. 

Sailing from New York 
on May 10, after a confer- 
ence with officials of the 
New York City Police Department, Captain Jen- 
sen attended the 1953 Rotary International Con- 
vention in Paris, May 24 to 28, and while there 
conferred with officials of the Surete Nationale 
Prefecture and with Secretary General Marcel 
Sicot of the International Criminal Police Com- 
mission. His trip includes visits to Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Italy, 
England and Ireland, returning to Rochester 
about July 14. 


Captain Jensen, who heads the Police Youth 
Bureau and Police Athletic League in Rochester, 
has been requested to speak in various cities on 
American methods of crime prevention. He will 
illustrate his talks with Kodachrome slides and 
film about the city of Rochester. 





Captain Jensen 


Captain Jensen, who was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, and came to this country at the age of 
14, will revisit his former boyhood neighborhood 
near the King’s Palace. In Sweden he expects 
to meet Dr. Harry Sodermann, Director of the 
Criminological Institute, who is internationally 
known for his work in the law enforcement field. 


In Rome, Italy, the Jensens expect to visit the 
Vatican and look forward to a possible semi- 
private audience with the Pope, and to visit Mrs. 
Clare Booth Luce, U. S. Ambassador to Italy. 
Upon arrival in London, England, they will be 
the guests for 10 days of His Excellency, Hon. 
A. A. J. Anderson, Mayor of Rochester-Kent, who 
has arranged for Captain Jensen to meet with 
Sir Alexander H. Maxwell, K. C. M. G., with H. 
P. Griffiths, Commissioner of Police of London, 
and also with members of Scotland Yard. 


In the course of his travels, Captain Jensen 
will take color movies of the various police units 
and uniformed personnel. He will present to in- 
terested persons and officials copies of the an- 
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nual report of the City of Rochester, the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce booklet, ““A Good Place 
for Good Business,” and a brochure, ‘America’s 
Friendliest City,” sponsored by the Rochester Con- 
vention and Publicity Bureau. 

Captain Jensen is a graduate of police officer 
training schools at the University of Michigan, 
University of Rochester, Columbia University, 
the New York City Police Department Training 
School, and is a graduate of the FBI National 
Academy. In 1948 he received the Rochester 
Rotary Club Civic Achievement Award for out- 
standing work with youths of the city. 


Georgia City Presented Two Plaques 
For Outstanding Traffic Record 


Giving civic recognition to the Decatur, Geor- 
gia, Police Department for its outstanding record 
in promoting traffic safety, two plaques were 
recently presented to Mayor A. M. Turner and 
Chief Luther Spinks. Decatur has not had a 
traffic fatality for more than 800 days. 

One plaque, gift of the Civitan Club, was pre- 
sented to Chief Spinks by Colonel E. S. Burke, 
director of the Georgia State Patrol. The other 
was presented to Mayor Turner by Wesley Heston 
of the Georgia Motor Club. 

In making the presentation at the Civitan 
luncheon, where Chief Spinks and his staff were 
guests of honor, Colonel Burke pointed out that 
Georgia had set an all-time record last year for 
fatalities—1,011 persons killed and 20,000 injured 
in traffic accidents. ._The state’s economic loss, 
he said, from these tragedies totaled $90,000,000. 

Last year, he declared, Georgians gave some 
$800,000 to help fight polio, which caused 23 
deaths in the state, yet remained unmoved by 
1,011 deaths from traffic accidents. “Yet we 
know the cause of this situation and the cure 
for it,” he said. ‘The cure is the cooperation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Georgia in observing traffic rules 
and backing up the police in their efforts to en- 
force them. The public seems to think that all 
wrongs can be cured by the police. Really our 
job is only 25 per cent of law enforcement. The 
remainder lies in the control of the courts .. . So 
this safety record in Decatur is no accident. It 
is due to the cooperation of the citizens.” 

In accepting the Georgia Motor Club plaque, 
Mayor Turner, who is a funeral director by profes- 
sion, explained that he could not be accused of 
using his office for profit, since the outstanding 
accomplishment of. his administration was a 
record of no fatalities. He added that “‘the credit 
goes entirely to the police department.” 

Program chairman for the presentation cere- 
mony was Assistant Tax Commissioner Harry E. 
Schmid, DeKalb County, a former member of the 
Decatur department. 
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f ES, it’s a must for up-to-date police departments all over the The motorcycle of many uses 


country. Easy ... the Servi-Car gives the officers a “clear shot” 
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- at tires and an unobstructed view of parking meters. Speedy .. . 
1 this “workhorse” covers a bigger area faster than a patrolman on 
“ foot ... enables the officer to move quickly between separated park- 
ing areas. Convenient . . . the Servi-Car parks in small places out 
: of traffic lanes and parking spaces. 
+ Day after day, this hard-working three-wheeler will provide your 
city, large or small, with efficient mounted police service. The Servi- 
7 Car is sturdily built and compactly designed to give you dependable, 
uninterrupted service. Ask your dealer for complete information. 
f For valuable free booklet, “More Effective Police Power,” write us 
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REPORT FROM BERKELEY 


One section of the complete and well-presented 
annual report for 1952 of the Berkeley, Calif., 
Police Department recently forwarded to IACP 
Headquarters by Chief 
John D. Holstrom, gives a 
resume of the Civil Defense 
organization in that city 
and detailed report of po- 
lice. responsibility in the 
CD program. 

Police responsibility cov- 
ers: The Warden Service, 
The Police Reserve and The 
Facilities Protection Serv- 
ice. 

Initiated in 1951, the 
Warden Service is under 
the administration of a police lieutenant, with 
title of Chief Warden, who is assisted by two ser- 
geants or Deputy Chief Wardens. At the close of 
1951, a total of 555 citizens had been selected for 
the service. Recruiting continued in 1952, with 
enrollment reaching a peak of 1,081 during July, 
dropping to 1,046 at close of the year. “This 
leveling off in recruitment,” explains Chief Hol- 
strom, “was in line with nation-wide experience. 
By the end of 1952, it was evident that despite 
all recruiting efforts, there would be no appre- 
ciable increase in Warden Service personnel un- 
less or until a more critical stage is reached with 
respect to international relations. The present 
objective is to maintain a well organized and train- 
ed group of volunteer supervisors, competent to 
expand quickly the service into a complete block 
organization if necessity arises.” 

A trainine vrocram for the volunteers through- 
out 1952 included 275 separate sessions. 
More than 890 attended and approximately 700 
received certificates for completing the 14-hour 
basic course of instruction. 

“A telephonic communications network for the 
transmission of messages between the field and 
the Control Center during disaster conditions was 
established, utilizing Berkeley firehouses as zone 
headquarters,” continues the report. “Warden 
‘Service personnel assigned to these locations re- 
ceived special instruction in the use of the equip- 
ment and demonstrated excellent capability in its 
use during test exercises held during the latter 
part of the year. 

“The Berkeley Police Reserves experienced a 
most successful year and as of December 31, 1952, 
had an organizational strength of 194 men. This 
group, which has developed into a model civil de- 
fense unit, is composed of Berkeley citizens with 
demonstrated interest and ability in the hand- 
ling of police problems and who, in most respects, 
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Chief Holstrom 





have all of the qualifications required of regular 
members of the Department. Many of these men 
have served continuously since the early days of 
World War II and have contributed hundreds of 
hours of time to city service. 

“In March, the first 180-hour course of instruc- 
tion was completed, and 81 members received 
certificates. Basic training is still in progress for 
the remaining members of the organization. 
Graduates immediately started a course of field 
training in order that they might learn the prac- 
tical application of class room instruction to ac- 
tual police problems. During the two and a half 
years, each Reserve Officer will spend one eve- 
ning per month working with a regular police 
officer to fulfill training requirements. 

“Through the cooperation of the Berkeley Pub- 
lic Schools, Reserve precinct stations have been 
established in various school buildings through- 
out the city, and all members of the organization 
have been assigned to one of these locations for 
emergency duty. Necessary supervision and li- 
aison will be supplied by regular officers also as- 
signed to the precincts. A telephonic system for 
emergency mobilization has also been developed. 

“One of the most graphic demonstrations of 
the value of the Police Reserves occurred during 
the 1952 Football Festival. For the first time in 
the history of the event, the entire program was 
handled by regular and reserve Berkeley officers, 
an undertaking which in years past has required 
the services of up to 100 police officers from out- 
side jurisdictions. In addition, the Reserves pro- 
vided valuable assistance with traffic control 
during the football season, took over the duty of 
fingerprinting applicants for the Warden Serv- 
ice, a task which required the processing of more 
than 800 persons, and performed numerous othe1 
duties of real value to the Police Department. 

“The Facilities Protection Service was dele- 
gated the responsibility of advising industrial es- 
tablishments, business firms and other institu- 
tions in the development of internal civil defense 
plans. A survey team, including representatives 
of the Red Cross, Warden Service, Police and Fire 
Departments, held 16 conferences with local or- 
ganizations during the year and conducted eight 
surveys of industrial properties. The service of 
this team of specialists is available upon request 
to assist any local industry or institution in civil 
defense planning.” 

In concluding annual report for the department, 
Chief Holstrom stresses, “. . . despite a contin- 
uously increasing police work load, we have dis- 
charged our responsibilities with fewer personnel 
and lower cost per capita than most cities of our 
size. We recognize those phases of our activity 
in which improvement can be made, and we are 
determined to make every effort to continue such 
improvements in 1953.” 
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Guarding Our 


School Crossstuge 


A recent survey by the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York City, in which 196 cities 
participated, has established that out of the 234 
United States cities with a population of over 
50,000, the police departments of at least 122 
cities located in 34 states now employ men or 
women guards on a part time basis for the pro- 
tection of children at school crossings. Moreover, 
these school crossing guards programs are prov- 
ing phenomenally successful and have achieved 
great popularity with the children, the schools, 
parents, the police and the general public alike. 


The idea is not new. It has been in operation 
in one city since 1925. It developed slowly during 
the thirties and early forties, gained momentum 
in the late forties, and spread rapidly in the fif- 
ties. In 1949, seven cities in this population range 
adopted a school crossing guards program—the 
largest number for any year up to that time; in 
1950, 16 cities followed suit; in 1951, 19 cities 
initiated programs; and in 1952, 23 cities. 


The need for school crossing guards has a two- 
fold basis: the lack of sufficient regular police 
officers who can be spared for special service at 
dangerous school intersections, and the lack of 
efficiency and economy entailed by assigning train- 
ed full time police officers to this work. The ex- 
periences of three police departments whose publi- 
cations on the subject are readily available to all 
inquiries show just how the need arose in their 
cases. 

(1) Pittsburgh (population 676,806) after 
World War II found that with greatly expanded 
police duties to perform and no additional person- 
nel, it had 180 full time policemen and 37 cars 
and ambulances assigned to protect children at 
school crossings, a matter of four hours’ duty a 
day. The timing and transportation requirements 
were such as virtually to prohibit putting these 
men and equipment to any other practicable use 
between their morning, noon, and afternoon as- 
signments. Such an obviously inefficient and 
wasteful employment of full time police officers 
called for remedial measures. Municipal officials 
developed a plan for their replacement by part 
time crossing guards and returned them to regu- 
lar duty. The incidental financial savings at the 
time amounted to the difference between the 
$90,000 per annum paid for the part time guards 
and the $426,600 the regular officers received. 


(2) Kenosha, Wisconsin (population 54,368) 
similarly found it “numerically impossible” to 
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By Audrey M. Davies 
Institute of Public Administration 
684 Park Avenue 
New York City, New York 


comply with numerous requests for protection at 
school crossings, and unwise to “ground” police 
personnel at school crossings to do a job that can 
be performed adequately and cheaper by less skill- 
ed but trained adults. “Officers,” states the Ke- 
nosha police department in a departmental cir- 
cular, “should be free to perform the many du- 
ties only they can perform.” Accordingly, guards 
were assigned at the most dangerous crossings 
to supplement, though not to replace, the work 
heretofore handled by schoolboy safety patrols 
alone. 


(3) In Louisville, Kentucky (population 369,- 
129), where all police officers on day patrol—in- 
cluding men in patrol cars, traffic cars, and on 
motorcycles—were formerly assigned to school 
crossings, both in the morning and in the after- 
noon while the children were crossing the streets, 
it was found impossible to keep the men at their 
posts due to interruptions by emergency radio 
calls which took them away, leaving the children 
to cross alone, or by calls received just as they 
were proceeding to their school assignments, which 
prevented their getting there at all. In addition, 
certain school crossings were left unguarded on 
their off days. Parents complained of this lack of 
full protection, besides demanding protection at 
additional crossings where no police were assigned. 
In seeking a solution to this problem, city officials 
came across an article on the Pittsburgh pro- 
gram. After investigation of the work in that 
city and elsewhere, a program for Louisville was 
formulated and adopted, which has proved a 
striking success. 

Use in Largest Cities 

School crossing guards are used most widely 
in the nation’s largest cities. Four of the five 
cities with populations over 1,000,000 now use 
them; 12 of the 18 cities with populations over 
500,000 use them, and two others in this group 
are officially considering their use. Of the 106 
cities of over 100,000 population, 56 are using 
school crossing guards. While the survey was 
confined to cities of over 50,000 population, there 
is evidence that many smaller places also have 
adopted this practice. 


Number of School Crossing Guards 
The number of guards employed varies con- 
siderably from city to city. Seventy-four police 
departments employ less than 30 guards: 38 of 
these employ 10 to 20 guards, 20 employ 20 to 30 
guards, and 16 departments employ less than 10 
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guards. A substantial number of departments— 
26—employ between 30 and 60 guards; 10 employ 
between 60 and 100 guards; five employ from 
100 to 200 guards; two employ ketween 200 and 
300 guards; one employs between 300 and 350 
guards; and one employs over 700 guards. 

Both men and women guards are used in almost 
equal proportions. Of the 122 cities studied, 48 
currently employ men guards exclusively, 42 em- 
ploy only women guards, while 32 use both. But 
some departments now using men would not be 
averse to the employment of women. Actually, 
only 40 departments require the employment of 
male guards, 42 specify female guards, while 40 
departments will accept either. 


Trend Toward Women Guards 

There is cumulative evidence of a trend toward 
the employment of women guards. At least half 
a dozen departments have expressed a desire to 
change from men to women guards; but only one 
department, now using women, would prefer to 
employ men. Most significant in this respect 
are the ratios of man to women guards in depart- 





Philadelphia, Pa., recently conducted ex- 
aminations to fill 80 vacancies for women 
school crossing guards, reports the Pennsyl- 
vania Chiefs of Police Association Bulletin. 
Candidates were required to have completed 
the eight grade and to have passed a written, 
oral and medical examination. Compensa- 
tion is at the rate of $4 per day. Appointees 
are given a three-day training course at the 
Philadelphia Police Academy. The guards 
work an hour in the morning, two hours at 
noon and one hour when school closes. Guards 
live within one-half a mile of the crossing 
to which they are assigned. 











ments which established their programs prior to 
1946 compared with those doing so in the post- 
war years. Of the 39 cities with populations ex- 
ceeding 50,000 known to have adopted their school 
crossing guards programs prior to 1946, 24 or 
61 per cent employ men guards exclusively; 12 
or 31 per cent employ both men and women 
guards; while only three or or 8 per cent employ 
women guards exclusively. Of 79 departments 
which adopted their programs in the period 1946- 
1952, inclusive, 40 or 51 per cent employ women 
guards exclusively ; 18 or 23 per cent employ both 
men and women guards; and 21 or 26 per cent 
employ men guards exclusively. Also noteworthy 
is the fact that of the nine departments which em- 
ploy more than 100 guards, the six which adopted 
‘their’-programs since 1946 all employ women 
guards exclusively; the remaining three, which 
adopted their programs prior to that date, employ 
men and Women guards. jointly. 
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Appointing Authority 

School crossing guards are under civil service 
or merit systems in 38 departments. 

Guards are appointed in 77 cities by the police 
department, and in 12 others by the police depart- 
ment in conjuction with such other city officers 
or agencies as the mayor, the city manager, the 
civil service commission or personnel department, 
the school, the PTA, and health officials. The 
civil service commission or personnel department 
makes the appointment in 13 cities. The public 
safety dircetor, board or commission is the ap- 
pointing authority in eight cities. The mayor 
does the appointing in five cities, the mayor or 
the police department in one, the mayor’s secre- 
tary in one, the city manager in one, and in three 
others the school, the PTA, and the city council 
with the school board, respectively. 


In over half the departments—68—school cross- 
ing guards have been appointed as immediate re- 
placements or additions to the regular force. In 
42 departments, the change to school guards is 
made only as vacancies in the regular force occur. 
A number of departments use both methods. In 
the great majority of departments—112—the need 
for school crossing guards at a given location is 
determined on the basis of a special survey for 
that purpose. 


Qualifications of School Crossing Guards 

Efforts are made in most instances to recruit 
only the highest qualified personnel. Applicants 
are customarily required to be residents of the 
city, and it is quite usual to require residence in 
the vicinity of the school nearest which the school 
crossing duties are to be performed. Where women 
guards exclusively are employed, a number of 
cities express a preference for young mothers 
who reside near the school and have children at- 
tending the school. It is felt that they are more 
alert and better qualified physically and mentally 
and the results where they are used have been 
uniformly satisfactory. Where men only are em- 
ployed, it is the practice in a number of cities to 
utilize older men drawn in large part from the 
ranks of retired policemen, firemen, school jani- 
tors, or handicapped veterans. While they too 
have performed their duties very acceptably, 
criticism has arisen in a few instances due to the 
difficulty of securing enough men of this status 
and the high incidence of sickness among them. 
For these reasons, a number of departments are 
considering replacing their men guards with 
young mothers of school children. 


The bulk of the cities impose physical or health 
requirements of some sort. Over 50 require ap- 
plicants to be in “good health,” with emphasis 
in many instances on eyesight and hearing. At 
least 36 departments require a physical examin- 
tion, and at least 20 impose age, height or weight 
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Only 16 deparments failed to in- 


qualifications. 

dicate requirements in any of these respects. 
Fewer departments have educational require- 

ments. Sixty-nine departments or 57 per cent in- 


dicate none. A half dozen oz so departments 
specify “good,” “fair” or “average” education, and 
a similar number require ability to read and write. 
Of the remainder, the more significant require- 
ments are elementary or grammar school educa- 
tion (18 departments), and high school or equiva- 
lent (also 18 departments). 

Considerable stress is laid on character qualifi- 
cations. Only 16 departments indicated no spe- 
cific requirements. Over 70 per cent require 
either “good,” “exemplary,” “excellent.” “re- 
putable” or equivalent characterization, subject in 
many instances to investigation by the depart- 
ment. Investigation as to criminal record is made 
by a number of departments and applicants are 
fingerprinted in some instances. Some depart- 
ments require references, from neighbors, the 
school principal, the PTA, or others; in some in- 
stances requirements are determined according 
to civil service standards. A few departments 
stress a pleasing disposition, neatness, courtesy, 
and interest in and aptitude with children. 


Uniforms 


In 62 of the cities school crossing guards are 
provided with uniforms—by the police depart- 
ment in all cases except one, where they are pro- 
vided by the police department, the PTA, and the 
school guards, jointly. In 20 additional cities 
uniforms are partially provided, consisting in a 
number of instances of caps only; cap and badge 
only; cap, badge, and belt; or belt only. 

Over 100 cities assume liability for injuries in- 
curred by school crossing guards in the course of 
their duties, either directly or through state liabil- 
ity systems; three cities assume partial liability; 
10. cities assume no liability; six cities failed to 
report on this matter. 

Working Conditions 

There is considerable variation in the number 
of hours school crossing guards work per day. 
Only two departments require less than two hours’ 
work; 19 departments have a minimum of 2 to 
2-1/2 hours, 34 a minimum of 3 to 3-3/4 hours, 
36 a minimum of 4 to 4-1/2 hours, and 19 a mini- 
mum of 5 to 5-1/2 hours; in four departments 
guards work six hours, in one department eight 
hours, and in one department nine hours. 


In 44 departments guards are paid at an hourly 
rate, in 36 departments at a monthly rate, in 26 
departments at a daily rate, and in 12 depart- 
ments at a weekly rate; two departments pay on 
an annual basis, and in one department the work 
is done by a fireman on duty and paid accordingly. 
The lowest hourly rate is $.85, paid by one de- 
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partment, and the highest $2.45, also paid by one 
department. Fourteen departments pay $1.00 
per hour and in 27 departments the pay ranges 
between $1.03 and $1.61 per hour; one depart- 
ment pays $2.00 per hour. The average for this 
group is $1.21 per hour. Daily rates range from 
$2.00 to $8.00 per day. On the basis of hours 
worked per day, the range in this group is fairly 
comparable to the preceding group, except that 
the lowest rate is $.75 per hour and the highest 
$2.25 per hour. The average for this group is 
$1.25 per hour. Weekly rates range from $10 to 
$40.29, and on the basis of hours worked per day 
the rates in this group range from $1.00 to $1.67 
per hour. The average for the group is $1.21 per 
hour. Monthly rates vary from $45 to $175 per 
month; computed on the basis of hours worked, 
the range in this group is from $.63 to $2.37 per 
hour, the average working out at $1.19 per hour. 
Considered altogether, the average pay per guard 
for the 113 departments in these four groups for 
which it has been possible to compute the rate 
on a comparable basis is $1.21 per hour. 


Training of Guards 

The great majority of the police departments 
provide specific training for their school crossing 
guards. Ninety departments give preliminary 
training, varying in amount from a few hours 
to several days, one to three weeks, a month, 
or, in one case, six months. Eleven of these de- 
partments provide two to 10 hours of training; 
nine, 12 to 20 hours; six, 30-40 hours; and one, 
80 hours. Eight departments provide training 
varying from one to seven days; one gives train- 
ing for 10 days; and one, for 30 days. Sixteen 
departments provide a week’s training, 13 de- 
partments provide two weeks’ training, and two 
departments provide three weeks’ training. 
Twenty departments did not specify the training 
period. Many of these departments combine class- 
room training with on-the-job training. Eighteen 
additional departments give on-the-job training, 
while two others provide such training as is ne- 
cessary for guards to learn their duties. Other 
types of training mentioned by individual depart- 
ments include: monthly instruction; group meet- 
ings at frequent intervals; refresher courses; reg- 
ular auxiliary police training. Only seven de- 
partments stated that no training was provided, 
while five additional departments gave no infor- 
mation on this point. 

In almost every instance the training is given 
by members of the police department, with pro- 
vision in some cases for outside instructors for 
special subjects. Occasional exceptions include: 
instruction by the superintendent of school custo- 
dians; by the auxiliary police; by a retired cap- 
tain of traffic. 

The subjects of training are naturally those re- 
lating to traffic safety for children at school cross- 
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This is the Dearborn, Mich., Police Department’s 
Safety Patrol Corps, outfitted in brand-new uni- 
forms recently supplied by the city. Looking over 
the new equipment in front of the group are Ed- 
gar Proctor, safety patrol supervisor; Mrs. Mary 
Ackerman, Safety Director Marguerite C. John- 
son, and Police Chief Lawrence J. Schaefer. 


ings. Specific training in pertinent aspects of 
traffic laws, traffic safety, or traffic control is 
provided by 69 departments, or 57 per cent; 36 
departments, or 30 per cent, train their guards in 
understanding their job duties and authority; 
public relations, courtesy, alertness, are specifi- 
cally stressed by 29 departments; first aid and 
child accident problems by 20 departments; the 
handling of school children or child psychology 
by 17 departments; and such matters as the laws 
of arrest, evidence, issuing citations, court proce- 
dure, and police science by 13 departments; other 
subjects receiving more or less specific attention 
are: accident investigation; report writing; oper- 
ation of school safety patrols; police functions 
and procedures; school and PTA co-operation; 
civil defense. 
Powers of School Crossing Guards 

In terms of legal powers, only 17 cities author- 
ize school crossing guards to issue a court sum- 
mons, i. e., to make arrests for traffic violations, 
and then, in some cases, only in collaboration with 
a regular police officer; several departments in- 
dicated that in their cities the schoo! crossing 
guards are not expected to act as regular police- 
men and to stop the traffic, but only to take ad- 
vantage of breaks in the traffic to help the chil- 
dren cross safely. Guards may issue a police 
notice or citation in 22 cities, and in 49 cities they 
may issue warnings to traffic violators; 114 cities 
authorize guards to report the car registration of 
violators. Only two departments reported that 
their guards have no traffic powers but operate 
only to protect the chiidren. 

In all but a few cities school guards perform 
no duties except those directly relating to the 
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safety of children at school crossings. Exceptions 
to this practice include the following: 

Handling crowds at parades; or at school func- 
tions; or at special events (e. g. race course traf- 
fic; during transportation strike; etc.) : three de- 
partments. 

Watching for persons molesting or acting sus- 
piciously toward children: four departments. 

Foreman’s duties: one department. 

Watchman at parks or any city property: one 
department. 

Working parks on special events: one depart- 
ment. 

Special events, parades, three months’ work in 
parks in summer: one department. 

Work at playgrounds four hours per day, after 
school term: one department. 

Assisting with traffic program in schools: train- 
ing children in civil defense procedure; work with 
PTA and civic groups on training of children in 
general safety: one department. 

Recommending safety improvement procedures, 
in co-operation with school staffs: one depart- 
ment. 

Tagging minor parking violators at school 
areas: one department. 

Available for civilian defense emergency: one 
department. 


Money and Man Power Economies 

Half the departments indicated specific finan- 
cial savings which have resulted from the employ- 
ment of school crossing guards where they have 
displaced regular police. These estimates com- 
puted om an annual basis ranged from less than 
$2,000 to amounts approaching $500,000, depend- 
ing in each case on the number of guards employ- 
ed, their rate of pay and hours worked, and the 
salaries of regular policemen they displaced. No 
attempt was made to include in the estimates the 
widely varying but generally costly contributions 
to police retirement funds which the employment 
of regular police entails. Even where no direct 
savings were indicated, many departments point- 
ed to the substantial gains derived from the re- 
lease of regular police officers and equipment 
for general patrol, traffic, and other law enforce- 
ment duties—gains equally applicable in cities 
enjoying direct financial savings besides. Sever- 
al departments also drew attention to the fact 
that the employment of school crossing guards 
made it possible to cover many more school cross- 
ings-than would be the case if regular police were 
utilized for this purpose. Only 36 departments 
out of the 122 gave no information on the question 
of financial savings. Five others stated that there 
were no savings as the work had not been pre- 
viously done by the regular police, one stated that 
the guards were used to offset the loss in man- 
hours due to adoption of a 40 hour program for 
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is loaded with Peters service ammunition. 

When everything depends on one split second— 
you can depend on Peters cartridges. That’s why 
police departments of leading cities, as well as the 
nation’s foremost law-enforcement agencies, specify 
Peters police service ammunition as standard. 





PETERS packs the power 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 


“Police Match,” “High Velocity” and “Highway Patrol” are trademarks of the Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


Remember, there’s no more powerful or accurate 
ammunition in the world than Peters. 


Send today for your free copy of the new folder 
describing the Peters line of pistol and revolver am- 
munition. Drop a post card or letter to: Law Enforce- 
ment Officers’ Section, Peters Cartridge Division, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
















the regular force, and one department stated that 
additional costs were involved. 


Effectiveness of Programs 

The best measure of the effectiveness of school 
crossing guards programs is undoubtedly the de- 
gree of prevention of injuries or deaths to school 
children at school crossings. Here is the record 
as reported by 122 police departments: no injuries 
or deaths, 88 departments; minor injuries, five 
departments; injuries only (degree not specified), 
10 departments; deaths or injuries (degree of in- 
juries not specified), 16 departments; no report, 
three departments. These results are all the more 
remarkable when it is realized that several of the 
88 cities reporting no deaths or injuries have had 
their school crossing guards programs in opera- 
tion since the early 1930’s; one of these cities 
reported there were 18 injuries and two deaths 
the year prior to initiation of the program. One 
city reporting minor injuries only, stated them 
to be “very minor and very few” in comparison 
to the years prior to installation of the program 
(i. e., 1985); another such city reported only 
minor injuries to two guards. As for the 10 cities 
reporting injuries only degree not specified: 
three reported as few as one to three injuries; 
another reported injuries as “at a minimum” for 
15 years; a guard was injured in one city; a guard 
and four children in another; in three of these 
cities the program has been in effect since the 
1930’s. Paticulars on deaths were as follows: one, 
school guard; one, 10 years ago, program in effect 
since 1935; two injuries, one death, since 1938; 
one injury, one death, since 1939; one death, by 
runaway truck, since 1925; one death, no city 
liability, since 1935; one fatality and minor in- 
juries, since 1945; two injuries and one death to 
guards, since 1926; some injuries, one death due 
to parent calling child, who disobeyed guard’s in- 
structions, since 1928. 


Success of Programs 

In view of the effectiveness of school crossing 
guards programs in terms of their outstanding 
safety records, it is hardly surprising that 109 
out of the 122 departments—roughly 90 per cent 
—consider these programs an unqualified success. 
Only two departments appeared undecided on 
this question; 11 departments expressed no 
opinion. 

Perhaps the highest testimonial to the success 
of the school crossing guards program is that not 
a single department has recommended its aboli- 
tion nor even found serious fault with it. There 
has been an occasional need for discipline of an 


Editor’s Note: Copies of the complete report 
are available from the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, 684 Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y., 
without cost so long as the supply lasts. 
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individual guard, an occasional criticism that the 
men used are too old, or protest by a disgruntled 
motorist at being reported by a woman guard, 
and the public have on occasion seemed to expect 
that the school crossing guards should have all 
the powers of the regular police. On the other 
hand, so acceptable have these programs proved 
that over 50 departments are planning to expand 
them by the appointment of additional guards; 
several others have been obliged to resist demands 
by parents for additional guards when surveys 
by the departments have determined that in their 
opinion no such enlargement is necessary. Two 
departments have expressed the view that there 
may always be certain areas or intersections in 
a city which due to special requirements will war- 
rant continued handling by the regular police. 
This is sure to occur in some places, but will never 
be common. 
Conclusions 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that on 
the basis of all the evidence the use of part time 
school crossing guards by American police depart- 
ments can no longer be regarded as an innova- 
tion but is a well established practice that has 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the police, the 
general public, and its immediate beneficiaries: 
the children, the parents, and the schools. This 
survey of major police departments confirms be- 
yond all controversy the extensive benefits result- 
ing from the programs. They have increased the 
number of police available for regular duty. They 
have obviated the need for an inefficient and un- 
economical use of the professional force. They 
have produced substantial financial savings in 
many departments, in some cases amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and in many cases 
to tens of thousands. They have provided a quali- 
fied, trained personnel to work as needed on the 
job without interruption for other duties. They 
have made it possible to give protection at more 
school crossing than might otherwise be the case. 
They have improved the public relations of police 
departments. Most impressive of all, they have 
raised the standard of traffic safety for children 
at school crossings in a remarkable degree. 

With such an ascending scale of demonstrated 
values, it will not be long before the system be- 
comes universal in cities large and small. 


Dearborn Claims A First In Employing 
Women School Safety Patrol Officers 
In the dark days of the early ’30’s the idea of em- 

ploying housewives to assist the Dearborn, Mich., 

Police Department in school traffic control was 

born, primarily to give depression-suffering Dear- 

bornites a small income. According to Director 

Marguerite C. Johnson, of the Department of 

Public Safety, Dearborn was one of the first cities 

in the United States to use women safety patrol 
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This book offers the investigator the information essential to-effective operation 
without showering him with detailed technical learning. Presented are those 
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basic subjects with which the investigator must be familiar if he hopes to do 
his job with professional competency. The information is set forth in a simple, 
direct, easy-to-read, yet authoritative manner. 
Features: An uncommon feature is the detailed chapter on Sowrces- of Informa- 
tion: what sources are available (public and private) ; who may possess important 
i information and/or evidence; how such information and/or evidence can be 
) obtained by the investigator. 
: 
Interrogation, often treated inadequately although a most important part of 
investigation, is thoroughly covered. Included are the various types of people 


who may be subjects in an interrogation, the place of interrogation, use of 
records in interrogation, methods and devices of interrogation. 


The chapter on Report Writing is arranged as a guide to any peace officer 
confronted with what seems to be a hopeless task of putting his findings in 
writing for his superior. 


Technics for the Crime Investigator \ends itself as a text for classes in the 
training of peace officers. 


248 pages $6.50 postpaid 
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“Time out for safety” calls Mrs. Louise Buska, 
each week day on duty as safety officer at one 
of Dearborn, Michigan’s busy school intersections. 
She is proud of her record in guiding children 
across the street without a single accident. The 
Dearborn women safety patrol officers, one of 
the first such groups organized in the United 
States, serves as an auxiliary corps to the police 
department. 


officers to protect children at school crossings. 

Dressed in slacks, coats and caps, this first 
group of mothers policed 29 dangerous school 
crossings to relieve patrolmen for more rigorous 
law enforcement duties. 

A “new look” was given the women patrol of- 
ficers recently when the city outfitted them with 
trim uniforms, including a navy-blue suit, top 
coat and hat, safety badge, and a yellow and black 
hand-sign bearing the word “Stop.” 

Each week day, the corps, numbering 28 house- 
wives and elderly men, spend four and one-half 
hours patrolling the school districts of Dearborn. 
For their services they receive $1.25 an hour. 

Patrolman Edgar Proctor, who supervises the 
safety corps, proudly reports that “‘only one child 
has been hit by a car during the many years of 
service by these women.” 


New Law Requires DD Suspects 


To Take Intoxication Tests 

Motorists suspected of drunken driving in New 
York will be required to submit to chemical tests 
for intoxication or have their licenses revoked 
under a bill which becomes effective July 1. 

Police officials have been authorized since 1941 
to use such tests, but the program has been 
hindered by a provision that no test could be ad- 
ministered without the consent of the driver. 

Under the new law a driver still will not be 
required to consent, but if he does not, the state 
motor vehicle commissioner will automatically re- 
voke his license. Out-of-state drivers who refuse 
will lose their non-resident privilege of driving 
in New York. 
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“The drinking driver constitutes one of the 
worst scourges on the highway,’ Governor Dewey 
said. “He must be eliminated. The use of the 
procedures authorized by this bill will provide a 
significant contribution to improved highway 
safety.” 

The governor also approved two other high- 
way bills. One authorizes the state motor vehicle 
commissioner to establish a uniform system of 
“nonfixable” traffic tickets throughout the state. 
The other establishes a $10 fee for special or 
distinctive license plates beyond the regular li- 
censing charge. 

Under the new intoxication test, local enforce- 
ment authorities may use chemical analysis on 
samples of blood, saliva, urine or breath. The 
services of a physician will be required for the 
blood test, but not for the others. 

Existing laws provide that if a person has .15 
of 1 per cent by weight of alcohol in his blood, 
this finding can be introduced at a trial as prima 
facie evidence of intoxication. If the test shows 
between .05 and .15 of 1 per cent, this can be used 
as “relevant evidence.” 

The new measure attempts to avoid any issue 
of unconstitutionality by giving a suspect an al- 
ternative..to taking the tests. In some quarters 
it is believed that a flat requirement for a test 
would violate the constitutional guarantee against 
self-incrimination. 

The “nonfixable” ticket will apply to all traffic 
violations except parking. It is expected that 
the motor vehicle commissioner will establish a 
state-wide quadruplicate form, with one copy go- 
ing to the motorist, one to the arresting officer, 
one to the court, and one to the Motor Vehicle 
Bureau. 

The measure, also effective July 1, specifies 
that anyone who “disposes” of such a ticket “in 
any manner other than that prescribed by law” 
will be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Toledo’s Champion Nickel-Grabber 


A popular play of some years back was R. U. R., 
in which a couple of robots were discovered to 
have acquired souls. Now, parking meters, some- 
thing like people, are becoming individualized by 
their earning power. A writer on the Toledo 
Blade said that the champion nickel-grabber of 
the city’s 1,500 parking meters last year was 
little curb policer No. 933. 

This parking meter ‘almost choked on the 5,133 
nickels shoved in its mouth by motorists parking 
in front of the Ohio Fuel Gas Company building 
on Huron Street.” 

Those nickels amounted to $526.65. The aver- 
age take for all Toledo’s parking meters was 
about $98. —American City 
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r FINGERPRINT 
§ AND EVIDENCE 


The Only Camera of its Kind in the World 


The new Search Fingerprint and Evidence Camera 
has TEN FEATURES to meet the exacting needs of 
police work both indoors and out. 


1. 
2. 


ay fk OB 


NEW BLINKER TIMER .. . built in to give visible, uni- 
form timing for perfect exposures. 

TWO-WAY OPERATION — works on battery or AC 
current. 


. NEW SPRING BACK FOCUSING FRAME for rapid, 


efficient film change. 

——— ITS OWN ILLUMINATION — both indoors 
and out. 

MAKES BIG PICTURES on 314x414 film. 


. SMALL SUBJECT can be handled with 2144x3\%4 film. 


OLDEST IN THE NATION 


SIRCHIE FINGERPRINT LABORATORIES 


922 CHESTNUT STREET 


1. 


New 1953 


2. 


Operates on 


3. 


New, spring 


NOW An Automatic Timing Device 


to eliminate guesswork in photographing evidence 


Blinker Timer, 
audible, visible 


AC and battery 


back focusing 


10. 









U. S. PAT. PENDING 


CAMERA 


AUTOMATIC PERFORMANCE — nothing to prepare 
or adjust. 

USEFUL AS COPYING CAMERA when extra photo- 
graphs of prisoners are needed. Will copy any photo 


on file. 
. BUILT-IN BATTERY CURRENT can be used outdoors 


when processing autos for latent fingerprints or investi- 
gating where electric power in unavailable. 
PRECISION LENS F.6.3 is coated to eliminate glare. 


This new 1953 Model A camera is supplied complete with 
built-in lamps, batteries, focusing panel, 2 cut film holders 
and 12 feet of extension cord. 





Designed for, and sold only to, Police Departments. 
PRICE $128.00 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department 


The International Criminal Police Review, offi- 
cial organ of the International Criminal Police 
Commission, features in its April issue an infor- 
mative article on neurosis in industry. M. Sicot, 
secretary general of the commission, commenting 
on publication of the article, writes: ‘Although 
the International Criminal Police Review gener- 
ally only accepts articles from member countries, 
this article by Dr. Quiroz Cuaron was so con- 
structive that an exception was made. It may 
surprise some to see an article such as this in- 
cluded, for it is neither a police article nor does 
it concern criminology.” 


Dr. Cuaron, forensic and neuro-psychiatrist of 
Mexico City, deals with personality complexes of 
problem employees of industry. He claims that 
the beginning of neurosis are in impressions re- 
ceived very early in life, during childhood, and 
which have not been normally assimilated by the 
individual. He states that in order to understand 
a neurosis, one must start with the present con- 
flict and try to interpret the history of the indivd- 
ual’s personality right back to the receipt of the 
traumatic impression; that the neurotic is a con- 
flictive employee who has suffered some un- 
pleasant experiences which affected his normal 
development and his affective evolution in its 
receptive as well as emissive aspects. 


Dr. Quaron’s interpretation of neurosis is wor- 
thy of study by police executives, since the police 
service represents large employee organizations, 
and it is even more important to be highly selec- 
tive of recruits for police service than in private 
industry. 


Dr. Douglas M. Kelley, of the University of 
Cahfornia, addressed the members at the Los An- 
geles Conference on the subject of psychiatry in 
the police service and recommended that appli- 
cants for police work be given psychiatric tests. 
Very recently commanding officers of our depart- 
ment have been taking a special course of 12 ses- 
sions on the subject of understanding people. The 
general theme ties in with the subjects discussed 
by Dr. Quaron and Dr. Kelley. 


Those interested in Dr. Quaron’s article may 
be able to obtain a copy by writing M. Sicot, sec- 
retary general of the International Criminal Po- 
lice Commission, 60, Boulevard Gouvion-Saint 
Cyr, Paris, France. 









This writer for many years has been interested 
in the subject of human behavior. It is an amaz- 
ing and almost unfathomable subject. The more 
we read, the more we study, the more we discuss 
it with authorities such as Dr. Kelley and the late 
Dr. Simon, the more we realize the importance 
of psychiatry as applied to selections of police 
service, as well as in doing the police job. The 
more we understand of the background of human 
behavior, the more efficiently we can perform our 
duties. 


Edward J. Allen, Jr., Youngstown, Ohio, Chief 
of Police, has taken the bull by the horns in his 
crusade against obscene literature. His article 
in the April issue of The Police Chief is being 
widely reprinted, and we are watching with in- 
terest the litigation that has resulted from his 
fight, backed by the city fathers of his com- 
munity. We hope Chief Allen keeps IACP mem- 
bers posted through The Police Chief of the out- 
come of his efforts. Indictment of certain pub- 
lishers by a federal grand jury charging the dis- 
tribution of “obscene, lewd, lascivious and filthy 
publications” was followed by an application to 
a federal court in Cleveland for an injunction 
to prevent Chief Allen from enforcing a city or- 
dinance in Youngstown against obscene books. 
One publisher is suing Chief Allen for libel. He 
isn’t worried. 


What city is not flooded with filth stories of 
pocket edition size these days? In order to clean 
up the book shelves of this type of writing, it 
is necessary to have strong public support and 
local ordinances that provide more than just a 
nominal fine. It is reported some publishers have 
started to delete all of the obscene literature from 
manuscripts before publishing new books. There 
is plenty of opportunity in this field. Perhaps 
there would be less tendency by publishers to 
put out the so-called “unexpurgated” or “un- 
abridged” editions of stories if a sufficient num- 
ber of cities joined Youngstown in the crusade. 

Dr. Ethan P. Allen, head of the Government 
Research Bureau of the University of Kansas, is 
working on the program for the annual Kansas 
Peace Officers School, which will be held at the 
University in Lawrence, Kansas the last week in 
July. Dr. Allen is planning a basic course for 
peace officers new in the business and attending 
the school for the first time, and an advanced 
course in police science for chiefs and higher 
ranking officers of departments in the twelve 
first class cities of the state. Agencies drawn 
on for instructors include the Kansas State High- 
way Patrol, the Kansas Bureau of Investigation, 
the Wichita Police Department, the Kansas City, 
Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri, Police De- 
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partments, and the University of Kansas. 

Average attendance at the school, which lasts 
one week with sessions all day, has been between 
175 and 200. 





How many IACP members have made their 
reservations for the 60th annual conference in 
Detroit in September? Those who are dilatory 
may find it necessary to put up at another hotel 
when the reservations are all taken at the head- 
quarters hotel, the Statler. 





It is very helpful to this writer in preparing 
promptly the report of the annual conference for 
The Police Chief if he can receive well in advance 
of the opening of the conference copies of prin- 
cipal addresses and committee reports. There- 
fore, it will be deeply appreciated if committee 
chairmen and speakers will be thoughtful enough 
to send me a carbon copy of their papers, ad- 
dressed to Supt. Lou Smyth, Director of Public 
Relations, Kansas City, Missouri, Police Depart- 
ment. 


Allstate Insurance Rates Reduced 


For Young Drivers Who Are Trained 

To help combat the bad accident record of the 
nation’s under age 25 drivers, the Allstate In- 
surance Co. has announced that it will grant dis- 
counts on auto insurance rates for high school 
trained young drivers. 

Under their young driver discount plan, bodily 
injury and property damage liability premiums 
on private passenger automobiles will be reduced 
5 to 15 per cent where all under age 25 drivers 
of the insured automobile, who live in the in- 
sured’s household, have successfully completed 
high school driver education courses. 

The amount of discount depends upon the 
amount of instruction the young driver has re- 
ceived and will be allowed upon the presentation 
of a certificate showing the minimum number of 
hours of classroom instruction and ‘“behind-the- 
wheel” practice driving. 

Allstate’s new rating plan has been filed in 
all states except Texas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Virginia, and New Hampshire. 

According to Calvin Fentress, Jr., president of 
Allstate, the young driver discount plan has four 
objectives: (1) to encourage more high schools 
to establish driver education courses; (2) to en- 
courage high schools with limited programs to 
raise their standards; (3) to provide financial 
encouragement for high school students to be- 
come better and safer drivers; and (4) to pro- 
vide an incentive for parents to take a more ac- 
tive interest in safety education. 

“The high accident toll of drivers under age 
25 has made it necessary for most insurance com- 
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panies to charge them or their parents higher 
rates,’ Mr. Fentress said. ‘We hope this young 
driver discount plan will impress upon students 
and parents that there is only one man who 
sets automobile insurance rates—the man behind 
the wheel!” 





INFORMATION WANTED 


The Legislative Committee of the Cap- 
tain’s Endowment Association, New York 
City Police Department, is interested in hear- 
ing from other departments concerning ex- 
isting hours and working conditions for ranks 
equal to captain, deputy inspector and in- 
spector, as well as any innovations in police 
procedure or pending legislation concerning 
wages, hours or pensions. In return, the Com- 
mittee will be glad to furnish any information 
on the New York unit which might be desired. 

The information should be directed to De- 
puty Inspector Paul B. Weston, Chairman, 
Legislation Committee, Captain’s Endow- 
ment Association, New York City Police De- 
partment, 26-21 210th Street, Bayside 60, 
New York. 











California’ Technical Institutes Of 


Peace Officers’ Training Scheduled 

The 12th Annual California Technical Insti- 
tutes of Peace Officers’ Training have been 
scheduled for July 6-17 at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and for August 24-September 
4 at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

The Institutes provide to peace officers of the 
state opportunity for professional training in the 
specialized and technical aspects of law enforce- 
ment, stimulate development of new techniques 
and procedures, furnish advanced training not 
otherwise provided, and keep officers abreast of 
current practices and techniques. 

Directed by John P. Peper, supervisor of Peace 
Officers’ Training of the State Department of 
Education, the training program is a cooperative 
effort of 31 law enforcement and public official 
associations, state and municipal agencies, and 
institutions of higher education. 


Development of a cordless switchboard to in- 
terconnect a telephone system with a mobile two- 
way radio system, microwave system or power 
line carrier system has been announced by the 
Communications and Electronics Division of Mo- 
torola, Inc. The unit manually interconnects any 
one of five subscriber common battery tele- 
phone lines to a two-way radio system by press- 
ing a button to select the desired circuit. Simul- 
taneous conversations may be carried on over 
each of four independent talking channels. 











SOME FACTS ABOUT DRIVERS 
(Supplied by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director, 
Center for Safety Education, New York 
University ) 

There are approximately 65 million drivers in 
the United States—or three times the number 
in the rest of the world combined. 

About six million of these are drivers of com- 
mercial vehicles, and over 100,000 more operate 
school busses. 

Approximately one out of every two adults has 
a driver’s license. 

Approximately one-fourth of our drivers are 
women. 

The average passenger car driver drives near- 
ly 10,000 miles a year. 

About 35 per cent of U. S. drivers are self- 
taught; 50 per cent were taught by a friend or 
relative, and 15 per cent had some type of pro- 
fessional training. 

About 27 million persons use passenger cars 
daily in earning a living. 

Some had to pass a purely perfunctory simple 
test to get their license; others, a better state 
test; a considerable per cent have never taken 
any test, having gotten their license through 
what is known as the “grandfather’s clause.” 

This great army of drivers is a very large 
sampling of the general population: 

Ranging in age from 14 to over 80, with 30 
per cent between 20 and 30. 

Ranging in intelligence between morons and 
geniuses. 

In social status between the good citizen type 
to the criminal. 

Ranging widely in literacy—with a consider- 
able percentage illiterate. 

In accident rates, from one accident in 300,000 
miles on one extreme to one in 1,000 miles or 
less on the other. 


YOUR NIGHTSTICK 
By Major Victor C. Kelso 

APO 958, c/o P. M., Fort Shafter, T. H. 
When you need a friend, he’s there, 
Your Nightstick. 
His the courage that is true, 

Your Nightstick. 
He has watched the gun come clear, 
Saw lips compressed in deadly fear, 
Your Nightstick. 

When you walk your beat alone, 
He’s the one who returns you home, 
Your Nightstick. 
All your future may depend 
On the hardwood of your friend, 
Your Nightstick. 
Hang your gun; miss your hold, 
Here is trouble for the bold. 
Then he’s there to turn the trick, 
Ever faithful—Your Nightstick. 





WALKIE — RECORDALL 
8-LB SELF-POWERED 


BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 
VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 
DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 


Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket... No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, No Wires, 
Sea or Air, No Reels, 
While Walking, No Heavy Load, 
Riding or Flying No Bulk 





IT'S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 
INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 
e SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 
@ RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 
(Model ‘’CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4"’) on each 
side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 
“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 
e COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt ::u,!-g a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 
COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “’B” BAT- 
TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 
LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
“’BY” battery lasts 350 working hours. 
INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 
mediate playback of any part of recorded text without 
rewinding delay 
IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 
SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 
TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
phones; groove-finder; speed, volume and tone controls; 
manual and remote foot-controls for ‘“‘start-stop’’ and 
“'back-spacing”’. 


F-r complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are 
invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





June 22—Graduate Course in Police Investigation. 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion and Social Service, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. 

June 22—Aug 21. Summer Institute for Traffic 
Training, Traffic Institute Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

June 22—Five-day course in Motor Vehicle 
Fleet Supervision. 

June 22—Six-day course in Chemical Tests 
to Determine Intoxication. 

June 25—Two-day refresher seminar in Mo- 
tor Fleet Supervision. 

July 6—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engin- 
eering—Field Study Methods. 

July 6—Five-day course in Public Inform- 
ation Programs for Police. 









July 6—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engin- 
eering Techniques—Regulation. 

July 6—Two-week course in Traffic Law 
for Police (a unit course). 

July 6—Two-week course in Supervisory 
Officer Training. 

July 8—Three-day Traffic Safety Seminar 
for Newspapermen. 

July 18—Five-day course in Accident Re- 
cords and Their Uses (A NSC course). 
July 20—Five-day course in Training for 

Police Instructors. 
Aug. 10—Two-week seminar for Driver Edu- 
cation Teachers. 

Jul. 6—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
July 31. Michigan Police Academy, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

July 6—Summer Advanced Institute. California 
Peace Officers’ Training School. Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

July 6—10-day, 12th Annual California Techni- 
cal Institute of Peace Officers Training, 
Northern Region, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

July 20—Six-week Course of Instruction in Poly- 
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plete sign line. 


This new 24” Miro-Flex STOP 
sign presents a clear command, 
day or night. Embossed center 
panel is black enamel finished, 
has wide-angle reflectorized let- 
ters. Miro-Flex signs meet U.S. 
Public Road Administration 
standards, are embossed on THE 
zinc-coated, bonderized steel, 
finished in magnetically sprayed 
baked enamel for long life, and 
are available plain or reflector- 
ized. Write for catalog on com- 
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graph Operation, Keeler Polygraph In- 

stitute, Chicago, IIl. 

Aug. 3—Five-day Short Course for Prosecuting 
Attorneys. Northwestern University 
School of Law, 357 East Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Aug. 3—Graduate Course in Police Administra- 
tion. Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Service, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 

Aug. 3—Summer Institute. Modern Methods in 
Law Enforcement. Graduate School of 
Public Administration and Social Serv- 
ice, New York University, New York 3, 
IG Xa 

Aug. 10—Two-week seminar for driver education 
teachers, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Aug. 10—Summer Advanced Institute. California 
Peace Officers’ Training School. Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

Aug. 24—-10-day, 12th Annual California Tech- 
nical Institute of Peace Officers’ Train- 
ing, Southern Region, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Sept. 7—Fall Basic Course, California Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training School. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. 

Sept. 14—Fall Class, Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Sept. 14—Introduction to Police Traffic Super- 
vision, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 24—Opening Session, 1953-54 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, II. 

Oct. 5—Traffic Law Enforcement, Administration 
and Techniques, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 5—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
Oct. 30. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 12—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, 
School of Law, Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 19—F all Basic Course. California Peace Of- 

ficers’ Training School. Riverside County 

Sheriff’s Training Center, Riverside, 

Calif. 

Five-day Command Officers Training 

Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 

igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


~] 


Dec. 


1952 traffic accidents in New Jersey were a 
record-breaking total of 73,004, or 897 more than 
were reported during the previous year. The num- 
ber of persons injured reached an all-time high of 
38,203, or over 1,500 more than in 1951. Traffic 
deaths totalled 837—the highest in 11 years. 











Americas Finest 
Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
“‘Head-Master” Ifné of Uniform Caps. 


If your uniform dealer does not have 
“‘Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write ‘to us for complete information. 
WRITE FOR CIRCHLAR TODAY 
Made ONLY By 
WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO., Inc. 
21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1895 













Write For New 92 Page Catalog 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
































(Officers and members of police organizations 
are invited to inform IACP Headquarters of their 
annual meetings so that they may be listed in this 
column. Infermation should include dates and 
place, with name of the headquarters hotel.) 


June 21-23—Maryland Police Association annual 
convention, George Washington Hotel, 
Ocean City, Md. 

June 29-30—Minnesota Police and Peace Officers 
Association annual convention, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

Jun. 29—Jul. 1—Annual Meeting of the Michi- 
gan Association of Chiefs of Police. Wen- 
nonah Hotel, Bay City, Mich. 

July 21-23—New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police, annual meeting, Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 21-23—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 
annual meeting, Tampa, Fla. 

July 23-27—Police Chiefs’ Association of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., annual meeting, 
Reading, Pa. 

July 27-29—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 24-27—International Association for Iden- 
tification annual convention, Alex John- 
son Hotel, Rapid City, South Dakota. 

Aug. 25-28—19th Annual Conference, Associated 
Police Communications Officers, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Fraternal Order of Police Grand 
Lodge, annual meeting, Roney Plaza Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sept. 10-11—Iowa State Policemen’s Association 
annual convention, Hotel Muscatine, 
Muscatine, Ia. 

Sept. 13-17—60th Annual Conference, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 17-18—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, annual convention, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 20-27—Joint Session, United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors and the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Mayors and Municipalities, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 2—Chief Constables’ Association of 
Canada, 48th Annual Conference, Hotel 
Georgia, Vancouver, B. C. 

Oct. 7-10—Judges, Marshals and Constables As- 
sociation of the State of California. 1953 
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convention, Mar Monte Hotel, Santa Bar- 

bara, Calif. 

Oct. 11-16—83rd Annual Congress of Correction, 
sponsored by The American Prison As- 
sociation, Hotel King Edward, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Oct. 19-23—National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 29—Dec. 2—American Municipal Congress. 

Annual Meeting of the American Muni- 

cipal Association, New Orleans, La. 


Special Restraint Coat Permits Safe 


Transport Of Patients Or Prisoners 

A new type of body restraint which can be ap- 
plied to a violent or injured person in less than 30 
seconds has been developed by a Hartford, Conn., 
ambulance operator. Called The Safety Coat, the 
restraint provides for fast, safe transporation of 
alcoholics, psychiatric patients, and panic-stricken 
or injured victims of fires and other disasters. 

Fastened by patented self-locking buckles, the 
restraint envelops the patient from the shoulders 
to a point well below the knees, so that he cannot 
harm himself or those responsible for his control. 
Padded laths support the sturdy canvas and dis- 
tribute strap pressure evenly throughout the 
length of the patient’s body, permitting the coat 
to be fastened securely without bruising skin or 
stopping blood circulation. 

The cutting or marking of wrists and ankles, 
often an unfortunate result of straps and shackles, 
is impossible with this restraint. A special model 
designed for hospital use allows complete bed care 
without release of the patient. Both models have 
zipper plackets to allow for hypodermic medica- 
tion. 

For further information about The Safety Coat 
(U. S. Patent Pending), write The Peter Topa 
Company, 39 Sergeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Baltimore Civil Defense Unit Plans 


Complete Communications System 

The city of Baltimore, Maryland, Civil Defense 
Organization is beyond the planning stage in per- 
fecting its communications setup in civil defense 
control centers and vehicles. 

Two Bendix Radio base transmitter and re- 
ceiver combinations are being installed in the 
main civil defense control center, and 14 will be 
used in district control centers located in public 
libraries throughout the city. Two mobile trans- 
mitter-receiver units have been purchased for 
vehicles to be designated by the civil defense di- 
rector. 

By fall the CD organization hopes to have in 
operation a complete and efficient communica- 
tions system which will cover the entire city. 
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New Enforcement Scholarship Fund 
Launched At Michigan State College 


After completing the regular four-week basic 
police training course in law enforcement at Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, the 31 grad- 
uates decided that police administration work 
should be made available to more young men who 
need financial assistance. They started a fund, 
to which the class subscribed $50, with the hope 
that the idea will catch on and substantial con- 
tributions from future classes will be forth- 


.coming. 


It will be the first such scholarship at Michigan 
State and one of a very few in the nation. 

After the fund has grown to a workable size, 
which may require at least a year or more, rules 
for its administration through the college’s reg- 
ular scholarship channels will be made. Under- 
graduate students in police administration pro- 
bably will be the first beneficiaries, although it 
is hoped that prizes and awards may be set up 
to encourage more young officers to participate 
in the program of law enforcement training which 
is administered by the college’s department of po- 
lice administration and the Michigan State Col- 
lege continuing education service. 

Prof. Arthur Brandstatter, chief of campus po- 
lice, is head of the department of police adminis- 
tration, and Prof. Harold Haun, former chief of 
police at Ypsilanti, is coordinator of law enforce- 
ment training programs for continuing education. 








A QUERY FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


The current news letter of the Massachusetts 
Chiefs of Police Association, prepared by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Hector J. Pelletier, Cohasset, 
Mass., asks this question: 


“Isn’t it time that legislation be filed with the 
Congress of the United States that would protect 
police officers who are required to travel from 
one end of the nation to the other in the perfor- 
mance of duties, such as rendition, questioning of 
felons, and many other details that require a po- 
lice officer to carry firearms? We all know that 
the moment an officer crosses a state line he has 
no authority to carry firearms. Most of all, it is 
known fact that many police officers have been 
embarrassed and delayed because of not having 
a permit to carry firearms.” 





Twenty-eight of Oklahoma City’s employees 
who have been involved in accidents were recently 
given a three-day training course in driving. A 
new group will be enrolled each week until all 
city employees receive the training. The climax 
of the training comes on the final day when each 
must go through stiff driving tests. The train- 
ing was inaugurated because of the high accident 
rate among the city’s 700 motor vehicles. 








ROUGH TREATMENT! 


That’s what your officers often get when they 


have to restrain alcoholics, psychiatric patients or 
other violent persons. 


It’s also a charge levelled against many a well-run 
department when a prisoner’s wrists and ankles be- 
come bruised from straps and shackles, and when 
old-fashioned restraints are applied only after long 
(and sometimes public) struggles. 


If you want a restraint that prevents kicking or 
striking of officers, that is escape-proof and will not 
injure even the most violent patient, and that can 
be applied in less than 30 seconds, you owe it to 
your department to find out about 


The SAFETY COAT” 


For illustrated brochure on this new Top-A Body Restraint 


White: THE PETER TOPA COMPANY 
39 Sargeant St., Hartford Conn. 


* U. S. Patent Pending. 
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dears the way safely! 





Model 20 

Sirenlite 
Siren sounds a penetrating warniny, red ligh! automuticully 
flashes authorily. Traffic opens instantly, day or nighl, 
for the passage of your police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
© Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
e Chromium Finish ¢ Dependability 
e Streamlining ¢ Quality Material Throughout 
Write fo: descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 
































































Auto deaths were up 4 per cent for the first 
quarter of this year, the National Safety Council 
has reported. 

The total highway fatalities were 8,310 for the 
first three months of 1953. 

If continued during the remainder of the year, 
the Council said the increase would mean 1,500 
more deaths in 1953, which would bring the toll 
close to the record year of 1941 when the total 
was 39,969. Last year it was 38,000. 

March deaths alone totaled 2,840—also a 4 per 
cent increase over March a year ago. 

Mileage figures for the first quarter of the 
year are not complete, but available information 
indicates an increase slightly greater than the rise 
in deaths. Thus the mileage death rate (deaths 
per 100,000,000 miles) of 6.7 for the quarter re- 
mained favorable. 

The Council’s figures, based on reports from 
16 states, are for fatalities only and do not in- 
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clude non-fatal injuries. Twenty of the states 
showed death reductions in March, two had no 
change, and 24 reported increases. 

For the three months, 17 of the 46 reporting 
states had decreases, one had no change, and 28 
had increases. 

The 17 states which reported death reductions 
for three months were: 


Delaware ................- wee -28% 
Nebraska ................ a vi -25% 
Rhode Island ............. . 23% 
PEPEOUSSS ..........<.......-- , ... -18% 
LOUImIONA ..............:. : -... ASS 
. Se -12% 
South Carolina .... -10% 
New Mexico ............. -10% 
Oklahoma .......... - 9% 
Tennessee ............. - 8% 
eee - 8% 
Colorado ........... - 1% 
Georgia. ................ - 1% 
EMMONS. .....-..-.:--.- - 2% 
MmGiana ...<::....:..- - 2% 
Virginia ..:.....: ‘ - 2% 
Wisconsin ............ - 2% 


For the 472 reporting cities, deaths were up 
6 per cent in March and 7 per cent for three 
months. Eighty-seven of the cities had fewer 
deaths this March than in March last year, 284 
showed no change, and 101 had more deaths. For 
the three months, 131 of the cities had decreases, 
195 no change and 146 had increases. 

Of the cities with decreases in deaths at the 
end of three months, the following have popula- 
tions of more than 200,000: 


Oklahoma City, Okla. -67 % 
Jacksonville, Fla. -63% 
Worcester, Mass. -60% 
Pearrem:, V&. ....:......-..- -57T% 
Miami, Fla. .... -56% 
Denver, Colo. ..... -56% 
New Orleans, La. . Sascssy: Ca 
Louisville, Ky. -... — -43% 
Syracuse, N. Y. ..... -33% 
Toledo, Ohio ............ iss -30% 
Seattle, Wash. ... -25% 
San Francisco, Calif. eu, a 
Atlanta, Ga. ........ = ate . -19% 
San Diego, Calif. .. BAD. - 5% 
Chicago, Ill. ....... - 3% 
New York, N. Y. . eset - 2% 


For March, 327 cities had perfect records. The 
three largest were Oakland, Calif. (384,600) ; Ho- 
nolulu, T. H. (326,100), and Worcester, Mass. 
(203,500). 

For the three-month period, 210 cities had per- 
fect records. The three largest were Berkeley, 
Calif. (113,800) ; Wilmington, Del. (110,400), and 
Utica, N. Y. (101,500). 
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The three leading cities in each population group 
for three months, ranked according to the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 

Los Angeles, Calif 3.5 

Philadelphia, Pa. 4.0 

Detroit, Mich. 4.2 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 

San Francisco, Calif. 22 

Washington, D. C. 3.2 

Cleveland, Ohio 8.3 
-500,000-750,000 Population 

Minneapolis, Minn. 2.0 

New Orleans, La. 2.8 

Cincinnati, Ohio 3.2 
350,000-500,000 Population 

Denver, Colo. 0.9 

Seattle, Wash. 2.0 

Dallas, Tex. 2.4 
200,000-350,000 Population 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 1.0 

Syhacuse, N. Y. 1.1 

Providence, R. I. 1.2 
100,000-200,000 Population 

Wilmington, Del. 0.0 

Berkeley, Calif. 0.0 

Utica, N. Y. 0.0 
50,000-100,000 Population 

Saginaw, Mich. 0.0 

Lincoln, Nebr. 0.0 

Kalamazoo, Mich. , 
25,000-50,000 Population 

Muskegon, Mich. 0.0 

Boise, Ida. 0.0 

Vallejo, Calif. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 

Modesto, Calif. 0.0 

Birmingham, Mich. 0.0 

Klamath Falls, Ore. 0.0 


Polygraph Operation Training Course 
At Keeler Institute Begins Next Month 


A six-week course of instruction in polygraph 
operation will commence at the Keeler Polygraph 
Institute in Chicago on July 20. 

Encompassing the major subjects or aspects of 
lie detection, the course will devote 180 hours to 
interrogation procedures, chart interpretation, 
normal and abnormal psychology, physiology, 
polygraph techniques, technical aspects of the 
polygraph, professional ethics, supervised general 
practice on specific cases, and others. 

Classes are limited to a maximum of 12 stu- 
dents so that individual attention may be given 
by the specialized instructors. 

For further information write to Leonarde 
Keeler, Inc., 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 
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University Of lowa Offers Basic 


Training For Local Police Recruits 

Last month the State University of Iowa con- 
ducted the first basic police training school to be 
conducted within the state for recent recruits of 
municipal police departments, according to the 
Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police and Peace 
Officers. 

Directed by Prof. Richard L. Holcomb, chief of 
the bureau of police science of the university’s In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, the course offered an 
intensive training curriculum, with 10-hour class 
days throughout the two-week period. 

The Iowa chiefs association is cooperating with 
the university in the project. 


BLCODHOUNDS 


Trained and Untrained Mantrailers 





and Bred Matrons 
Puppies $75.00 


COLLASPSIBLE CRATES 


Sheriff Arthur N. Jennison, Keene, N. H. 
Telephone 239-R or 100 





Rapid Mugging Of All Misdemeanants 
By Use Of Automatic Photo Booth 


From Los Angeles comes report of a completely 
automatic “photo studio” about the size of a tele- 
phone booth which permits rapid mugging of all 
misdemeanants. Four different poses of a sus- 
pect are produced in permanent form on a strip 
print within two minutes, at a cost of three cents. 

The device was developed by a commercial firm, 
working in collaboration with the Los Angeles 
Police Department. Seven of the automatic pho- 
to studios have been installed in the Los Angeles 
Main Jail. 

The speed and economy of operation of the 
photo studio permits all Los Angeles arrestees to 
be photographed for future reference, rather than 
confining identification photography to felony 
and high misdemeanor arrests. 

The device is simple in operation.. The subject 
is seated in a chair, which can be raised or lower- 
ed electrically, inside a booth. The operator 
presses a button and the first picture is taken. 
Three other views follow in quick succession— 
right profile, left profile, and rear, if desired. 
On every picture on the strip are the booking 
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number and the date. When all views have been 
snapped, the device goes to work on the develop- 
ment, and in less than two minutes the four- 
picture strip emerges, ready for permanent use. 
The booth is portable and may be moved to the 
scene of a disturbance. When an arrest is made 
on the scene, the arrestees are mugged in a mat- 
ter of seconds, and fingerprints are put on the 
reverse side of the picture. 


Norwich Uses Envelope Ticket 


Norwich, Conn., uses an envelope-type park- 
ing ticket for non-moving violations such as over- 
time parking, double parking, obstructing a 
driveway, parking too close to the corner or to 
a hydrant, and others. 


On the back of the envelope is the serial num- 
ber of the ticket, space for indicating the time 
and street where the violation occurred, number 
of the police officer, and space for checking the 
type of violation and for a memo from the police 
officer. 


The fine for each of the eight types of viola- 
tions indicated is $1 and the violator is advised 
that payment must be made within 48 hours and 
that a $1 bill can be placed in the business reply 
envelope on which the city pays the postage. 


The police officer retains the flap of the en- 
velope on which the corresponding serial num- 
ber is indicated and other information so that 
the tickets can be properly accounted for. The 
use of this convenient envelope ticket, according 
to City Manager Irving H. Beck, has resulted in 
prompt payment of parking fines and has been 
well received by the public.—Public Management 





Firms employing private policemen in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have been ordered by Safety Director 
Geo. A. Fairley to halt the practice of uniforming 
such employees in attire similar to that of the 
municipal police. Such sometimes sloppily attired 
private guards were frequently mistaken for 
Pittsburgh’s finest. 

Some of the famous disasters which took many 
lives in this country are still remembered with 
horror. Many of them brought about life-saving 
reforms. They are given here with their dates 
and the number of people who died in each of 
them. Following, in parenthesis, are the traffic 
deaths in the nation for the same year: Boston 
night club, 1942, 492 (28,309); Hartford, Conn., 
circus fire, 1944, 168 (24,282) ; Atlanta hotel fire, 
1946, 119 (33,411); Texas City ship explosion, 
1947, 550 (32,697); New London, Texas, school 
explosion, 1937, 294 (39,643). We are having 
far worse disasters on our streets and highways 
every day! Virginia Traffic Safety News. 
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Discuss Numerous Police Topics at 
W. South Central Regional Meeting 

Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, and Louisiana were 
represented at a meeting of the West South Cen- 
tral Region of the IACP State and Provincial 
Section May 7 in Oklahoma City. 

Assistant Commissioner Carl Tyler of the Ok- 
lahoma Department of Public Safety, chairman 
of the region, presided at the meeting, which was 
held in conjunction with the Oklahoma State 
Safety Conference. 

W. J. Elliott, chief of the Texas Highway Pa- 
trol and general chairman of the IACP State and 
Provincial Section, represented his state. Others 
present were Maj. L. S. Vincent and Capt. Don 
Amos of the Kansas Highway Patrol; Maj. Wil- 
liam Hamilton, chief, and C. R. Hughes, radio 
engineer, Oklahoma Highway Patrol; L. H. Ben- 
nett, director of safety, Louisiana Department of 
Public Safety, and Theodore Loveless, liaison of- 
ficer, IACP State and Provincial Section. 

Prolonged legislative sessions in some of the 
states in the region cut down attendance, Chair- 
man Tyler reported. 

A demonstration and explanation of the radar 
speed checking equipment used by the Oklahoma 
Highway Patrol was given by Mr. Hughes. It 
was the consensus of those present that radar is 
an important development in the area of deter- 
mining speeds accurately, but that it should be 
used as an adjunct to patrol in controlling speeds 
and not as a substitute. The psychological effect 
of radar on the motoring public represents one 
of its greatest advantages, the group believed. 

Three “musts” in its use were cited: 

1. There should be considerable planned pub- 
licity and an educational program prior to its use. 

2. Care should be taken to avoid any resemblance 
of a “speed trap,” and thus eliminate possible 
criticism from. well meaning but uninformed. in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

3. It should in no. way replace selective assign- 
ment of patrol officers but should be used to as- 
sist them in their areas. 

Commissioner Tyler discussed the use of pre- 
ventive maintenance for automotive equipment of 
the Oklahoma Patrol, demonstrating forms that 
aid in giving information on the costs of oper- 
ating each piece of equipment. , 

The recently announced safety contest for po- 
lice motor vehicle fleets was discussed and all 
agreed that state departments should participate. 
(There are two divisions of the contest—city and 
state. The IACP is sponsoring these two divi- 
sions of the contest which is conducted by the 


National Safety Council. Texas, first to enter the 
state division, reported good results from parti- 
cipation. 


Urges Use Of Secondary Roads In 
Jersey To Relieve Summer Congestions 


The Bureau of Traffic Safety of the State De- 
partment of Law and Public Safety, New Jer- 
sey, is urging county and municipal officials of 
the state to promote by every possible means the 
greater use of secondary routes at times and 
places of greatest traffic congestion. This, the 
Bureau points out, will permit officials to im- 
prove their own local traffic conditions as well as 
to participate in the general, over-all state pro- 
gram aimed at easing congestion and promoting 
safety. 


The period from May until the end of Septem- 
ber marks the peak of the New Jersey motoring 
season. The state’s secondary roadway system 
provides drivers with a network of roads more 
pleasant and safer to travel in that they may 
avoid congestion occurring on major roadways at 
certain times and places. 





Urges Lower Speed Limit For 
New Thruway In New York State 


The New York State Thruway’s tentative speed 
limit should be lowered to 50 miles an hour and 
adequately enforced by a strong police detachment. 
“before hordes of speeders turn the Thruway 
into another super-highway scarred by super- 
accidents,” according to Thomas N. Boate, acci- 
dent prevention department manager of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Companies. 


Warning that “the time for the state to act is 
now, not after the bodies of speed victims are 
counted, Mr. Boate said that a top speed of 50 
miles an hour would prove “far safer for long 
distance travelers” than the 60-mile limit which 
has been tentatively approved for the 427-mile 
Thruway when it is completed. + 


Mr. Boate also urged a minimum state potice 
force of 3,000 men, nearly tripling its present size, 
to adequately patrol 14,000 miles of state high- 


_ ways. He said the 300 patrolmen recently au- 


thorized to augment the present force of 900 men 
represented but a “mere handful” of the additional 
state police manpower needed to give the travel- 
ing public fullest protection against speeders and 
other law violators on the vast network of state 
highways. 
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East North Central Regional 
Conference Held In Detroit, Mich. 





Commissioner E. V. McNeill, Ontario Provin- 
cial Police, reports to the regional conference. At 
his left is Michigan Commissioner Joseph A. 
Childs, chairman of the East North Central Re- 
gion. 


Twenty-one officials of the East North Central 
Region, IACP State and Provincial Section, met 
at the Park Shelton Hotel in Detroit, Mich., May 
20th for the annual regional conference of state 
and provincial law enforcement administrators. 

Host to the conference and chairman of the re- 
gion was Commissioner Joseph A. Childs, Michi- 
gan State Police. 


Chairman Childs opened the meeting by call- 
ing upon Commissioner Donald S. Leonard, De- 
troit Police Department, a past president of 
IACP, to give a history of the origin and develop- 
ment of the State and Provincial Section. 


The various states and provinces represented 
then gave reports of activities and developments 
in their jurisdictions. 

Report of the Province of Ontario 


Commissioner E. V. McNeill, Ontario Provin- 
cial Police, reported his department had hired 
203 recruits in the past year, bringing the total 
complement of men to 1,385. He explained that 
in addition to the responsibility of enforcing laws 
in the Province of Ontario, the department has 
contracts to police 100 municipalities. One man 
is assigned to police a community of 1,200 popu- 
lation and more in proportion when the popula- 
tion is larger. The largest community policed 
is 12,000. 


He said little difficulty is encountered with the 
communities in carrying out this work, and only 
two have cancelled their contracts because they 
thought it would be cheaper to provide their own 
police protection. All of the officers so assigned 
are subject to transfer. 
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Report From Indiana 

Superintendent Jessup reported that Indiana 
now has a speed law of 65 mph for passenger ve- 
hicles and 55 mph for buses. He has organized 
what is known as the “Wolf Pack” which con- 
centrates on traffic patrol during the heavy week- 
end travel. Six or eight additional cars and men 
are sent into the high-accident areas from within 
the respective district, as his policy is not to make 
such assignments from outside a district. The 
“Wolf Pack” idea was given much publicity in 
newspapers throughout the state before it was ac- 
tivated. Superintendent Jessup said that since 
placing the plan in effect, only one fatality had 
occurred in these high-accident areas over the 
past six week-ends. 

The Department has received a great deal of 
favorable newspaper comment regarding this ex- 
periment to cut down. fatalities. 

Indiana State Police has 431 men in the en- 
forcement division, which gives them approxima- 
tely one man for every 50 miles of trunkline 
highway. 

Report From Ohio 

Colonel Mingle’s report disclosed they have a 
total of 554 officers in the department. Within 
the last year they made a job analysis within the 
department with the assistance of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. As a result, considerable clerical work 
formerly taken care of on the post level has been 
shifted to the district headquarters and general 
headquarters where a staff of civilian clerical em- 
ployees is maintained. 

This change permitted each post to spend 90 
hours a week more on traffic patrol. The job 
analysis also established responsibility within 
each rank, which meant more efficient operation 
cf the department. 

The highway patrol is on a five day week and the 
average week for each officer ranges from 48 to 
50 hours. 


Report From Wisconsin 
Mr. Daniel F. Schutz reported that the 70 men 
in his department work eight hours a day, five 
days a week. He explained that with their limit- 
ed police powers they also have the responsibility 
of weighing trucks. This creates a problem in 
establishing effective schedules for traffic patrol. 


Report From Illinois 

Superintendent Brown reported the [Illinois 
State Police Department has 500 uniformed offi- 
cers of whom 375 are patrolmen. The state is 
divided into districts with a traffic education of- 
ficer assigned to each. This officer’s job is to 
carry on emphasis programs and coordinate the 
efforts of the highway patrol with other law en- 
forcement agencies in an effort to reduce traffic 
fatalities. 
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‘state for all law enforcement officers. 


Report From Michigan 

Commissioner Childs reported that Michigan 
has an enlisted strength of 678 officers.:Although 
the Legislature did not appropriate: funds for ad- 
ditional enlisted personnel, they did provide funds 
for hiring janitorial service for the Posts to do 
work now being done by the officers. This-jani- 
torial service will represent ‘a saving of enlisted 
personnel man-hours equal to that of 20‘addition- 
al men. 

The Commissioner commented that the depart- 
ment held a school for newly elected sheriffs this 
year and a series of short schools throughout the 
He also 
explained the Department’s activity in cooperat- 
ing with Michigan State College in conducting 
the Police Administration Course for students and 
the college’s police academy for municipal police 
and sheriffs’ officers. 

Commissioner Childs said a series of refresher 
schools which each officer of the Department at- 
tended for one week also had just been completed. 

Report of Liaison Officer 

Mr. Loveless explained some of the problems 
involved in keeping the State and Provincial Sec- 
tion record current on pertinent information re- 
garding each state. It was suggested that each 
state annually send in information of any change 
so as to keep the record up-to-date. 

Mr. Loveless discussed a proposal to re-district 
the regions and also a plan to set meeting dates 
which would coincide with regional conferences 
of the American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators. 

The members voted unanimously to make no 
change in the present districting of states in the 
East-North Central Region of the State and Pro- 
vincial Section. 

Slides On Perimeter Control 

Slides on the Ohio perimeter control program 
in the event of a disaster were shown by Colonel 
Mingle and Inspector Felty. Colonel Mingle ex- 
plained they have 3100 auxiliary police officers 
under the control of a committee presided over 
by the State Highway Patrol and which includes 
sheriffs and chiefs of police. 

They have recruited the auxiliary police in the 
American Legion. The only identification these 
officers have is the American Legion cap and 
they are not armed. There are no physical re- 
quirements to join. The last session of the Legis- 
lature appropriated $10,000 to take care of aux- 
iliary police who might be injured in line of duty 
when called by the Ohio Patrol to carry out an 
assignment. One man from each of the Ohio 
Patrol’s posts trains the auxiliaries, the course 
consisting of approximately six hours of schooling 
twice each month. The slides gave a very com- 
plete picture of the operation of the emergency 
plan, but it was pointed out that the assistance 


of bordering states is necessary to make it effe.- 
tive. : 

On practice alerts motorists are stopped mo- 
mentarily and handed a piece of printed material 
explaining that it is a test maneuver. The results 
of the tests have been very good. 

Other Subjects D:scussed 

There was a general discussion of a suggestion 
for a national police public relations program, but 
there were no recommendations and no action 
was taken. 

Captain VanBlankensteyn of Michigan explain- 
ed the assistance his department renders to the 
various municipal police departments of the state 
in the preparation of state and National Safety 
Council annual traffic safety inventory reports, 
also the aid given small police departments in en- 
gineering problems and education programs. 

A brief discussion followed concerning the pre- 
paration of the National Safety Council inventory 
reports. Colonel Mingle recommended that the 
regional conference consider adopting the plan 
used in Michigan in assisting small police depart- 
ments in making oui the reports and participating 
in the presentation of awards. It was his thought 
that smaller communities should be brought into 
the program so they would all feel they were a 
part of the team in controlling traffic and that 
this would add impetus to the entire attack on the 
traffic problem. 

Mr. Loveless suggested that this topic be placed 
on the agenda because it has been discussed in 
many of the states he has visited. He explained, 
however, there was no definite determination 
whether the question revolved around the hours 
of work a rural police officer should put in, or 
whether a yardstick should be established to meas- 
ure the officer’s productivity. 

The conference adopted resolution expressing 
appreciation to the Chrysler Corporation for 
courtesies extended to both members and their 
guests and to Commissioner Childs for his capable 
chairmanship and gracious hospitality. A resolu- 
tion was also adopted extending condolences to 
Mrs. William E. Stringer, widow of the late Com- 
missioner Stringer, O. B. E., of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police, and expressing appreciation of the 
group for his leadership, loyalty and sincere par- 
ticipation in the activities of the IACP. 

Those attending the meeting were Commis- 
sioner Joseph A. Childs, Michigan State Police; 
Commissioner Donald S. Leonard, Detroit Police 
Department; Theodore Loveless, liaison officer, 
IACP Traffic Division, Evanston, IIl.; Commis- 


. sioner Melvin Larson and Daniel F. Schutz, di- 


rector, Enforcement Division, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles; Superintendent Phil M. 
Brown, Illinois State Highway Police; Colonel 
George Mingle, Ohio State Highway Patrol, and 
his staff members—lInspector U. C. Felty, Captain 
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D. W. Unkle, Lieut. S. B. Radcliffe, and Lieut. W. 
B. Vance. 

Members of the Michigan State Police depart- 
ment also attending were Captain William D. 
Hansen, Captain C. K. Dymond, Captain C. F. 
Van Blankensteyn, Captain Howard Seiler, Lieut. 
Alden Potter, Det. Sergeant Fred Davies, and 
Thomas J. Masterson. 


Borderline Case Warnings To Be 
Replaced By Citations In California 


Under a new ruling issued by Commissioner 
B. R. Caldwell of the California Highway Patrol, 
with effective date of June 1, the written drivers’ 
warnings which have been issued in the past in 
borderline cases where an unsafe driving practice 
is observed will be abolished. Instead the driver 
will be issued a court citation. 

California highway accidents, which took a 
discouraging leap to the high of 201 for the month 
of April—an increase of more than 30 per cent 
over 1952—prompted Commissioner Caldwell to 
initiate a more vigorous enforcement policy. The 
sharp rise in rural fatalities were attributed by 
the Commissiner to high speeds, and he called 
upon all motorists to determine his own “safe” 
speed, a speed at which he honestly feels he would 
have complete control over his car in case of emer- 
gency. “Those who consistently drive at speeds 
greater than 60 and get away with it aren’t being 
honest with themselves,” he said. 

He ordered California patrol officers to take 
aggressive action for any and all violations ob- 
served by them, but cautioned that such action be 
“Businesslike, firm, fair, impartial, courteous and 
uniform in its application.” 

Written warnings for defective brakes, lights 
and other mechanical equipment, improper vehi- 
cle registration and operator’s license irregular- 
ities will still be issued. “Although all infractions 
of the vehicle code will get our increased atten- 
tion,”” Commissioner Caldwell explains, “we are 
primarily interested in halting moving violations 
and unsafe driving practices, the direct cause of 
most accidents. From now on, there will be no 
borderline cases. If an unsafe driving practice 
involves a violation, and most of them do, a cita- 
tion will be issued.” 


lowa Patrol Finds Recruit Material 
Plentiful And Of Excellent Quality 


Out of a total of 144 applicants, the Iowa High- 
way Patrol selected 34 candidates for an intensive 
pre-service, four-week training program at Camp 
Dodge last month, the Jowa Sheriff reports. From 
this group of candidates 17 will be selected to fill 
present vacancies in the patrol and 6 will be as- 
signed to the drivers’ license examining division 
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of the patrol. Patrol rookies customarily serve 
six months to a year with a veteran patrol officer 
before being assigned to single patrol duty. 

Chief David G. Herrick and Commissioner Pear] 
McMurry expressed great satisfaction with the 
quality of the men selected for training. “There 
was an excellent group of candidates for the pa- 
trol school this year, and from these applications 
we were able to choose an outstanding group to 
attend the patrol training school,” said Chief Her- 
rick. 

The first highway patrol training school was 
held in 1935 and schools have since been held at 
regular intervals to maintain the patrol at its 
authorized strength—at present, 225 officers. 


Vehicles Entering Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Subject To Safe Operation Inspection 


In an effort to halt the increasing number of 
serious accidents, the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commission recently announced that all vehicles 
entering the superhighway are being inspected to 
determine whether they are safe for operation. 

Turnpike employees have been instructed to 
check all lights—especially those on the rear of 
the vehicle—to see if they are in proper working 
order. Trucks are also inspected to determine 
whether loads are properly secured to prevent 
shifting. 

All vehicles found on inspection to be improper- 
ly lighted or in other ways failing to measure up 
to the turnpike safety rules are refused entry 
to the toll road. In the case of dirty headlights 
or tail lights, the driver is ordered by the inspec- 
tor to clean them before he is permitted to enter 
the turnpike. In the case of faulty or impro- 
perly maintained equipment, it must be replaced 
or repaired. 


Colorado Patrol Holds Refresher 

Between May 4 and June 6 every member of 
the Colorado State Patrol attended the annual 
week-refresher course at Camp George West. 

A number of officers from municipal police de- 
partments, sheriffs’ offices and other agencies 
are also enrolled in the course. 

“Each year we try to improve our curriculum,” 
reports Patrol Chief G. R. Carrel, “‘by asking for 
suggestions from men in the field and passing 
these suggestions on to the others through the 
school instructors.” 

Because of the high number of cars going out 
of control and crashing into nearby trees, the 
Virginia Highway Department has embarked on 
a program of removing trees located dangerously 
near the highways. The Department will consult 
with the Virginia State Police to determine which 
trees constitute such a hazard on highways where 
speed limit is more than 45 mph. 
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Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, Front or Side 
Carrier Types, also Snout 
T am 4 

ype all with FULL Federal 11" 
VISION Face Pieces which Gas Gun 









Caliber 


carry the Bureau of Mines 


The Federal —— P . , ilt. 
a a ee e Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 


ee - different shells can be fired from this gun. The Flite-Rite Projectile 
1436. Specific Canisters 


P é for dislodging barricaded persons; Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 
available for protection 


; i mob control; Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 
against various types of 


Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 
gases and smoke. 


Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, for hand 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your requirements. 





TRAFFIC BATON 


MINERALIGHT 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 












A style for all police de- & 
partments, both large 
and small, is the New 


Model SL design, with 
both long and short wave 
lamps in one compact 
kit. 


The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 
red light at a farther 
distance than any other 
make. 





A complete line of lights for 
The cone fastens tightly to your flashlight with 
a thumb screw band. Can be moved in a few 
seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 


emergency use, including light- Operates on 110 volts AC, 
or 2 45-volt batteries. 
Contained in handy 
Spot Lights. Also flashing Red carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo- 
rescent Powders, Pastes 
or Sheriff for automobile mounting. and Ink. 


weight, portable battery operated 


Lights lettered for either Police, 


a? Ss 
> \ ” 


Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 


and Twisters. Combinations of 


Handcuffs, or Leg-irons with 





Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 


Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron OFFICIAL POLICE . POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
cl Calibers: .38 Special Calibers: .38 Special 
rai .22 Long Rifle Calibers: .38 Police Positive 


: Calibers: .32 Police Positive 
Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 
Also Distributors for Ammunition for Revolvers, Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. POST OFFICE BOX 268, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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... deserve the finest Badges too — 


Just like the veteran of your department, the new 
recruit is equally proud of his badge. That’s why 
more and more departments are starting the men out 
with the finest badges. Be sure you ask your equip- 
ment supplier to show you Blackinton Badges the 


next time he calls. 


Dealers Why should you promote and sell 
Blackinton Badges? 


Because —(1) Blackinton sells only through authorized 
iN dealers — we protect and encourage your sales 


effort — we do not contact departments direct. 


(2) Lower selling price with higher dealer dis- 


counts to you. 











V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 








